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The Educator’s Contribution to the Social 
Adaptation of the Young Child 


By Wo. JoHN CooPER 
United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 





Address given at the meeting of 
the Council of Childhood Educa- 
tion, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
February 24, 1930. 











T has not been uncommon in the past 
| for educators to say that not until the 

sciences of sociology and psychology 
had perfected their research techniques 
and provided a considerable body of facts 
could education hope to make scientific 
progress. The old fashioned school ad- 
ministrator, however, did not let the back- 
wardness of these sciences bother him. 
Like the old fashioned physician who felt 
of one’s pulse, looked at his tongue and 
prescribed some bitter drug, the superin- 
tendent of yesterday took the children who 
came to school, whipped those who did not 
adjust themselves to the scheme of things 
properly, and worried little, if any, over 
those who dropped out. The practical 


superintendent of today realizes that the 
work of the sociologist and of the psy- 
chologist may be of great significance but 
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at the same time he has on hand large 
numbers of children whose interests he 
would serve by keeping them in school 
out of temptation and doing the best he 
possibly can for them. So in more or less 
of a hit and miss fashion he is willing to 
try suggestions which come down from the 
school of education seeming to promise 
well. Accordingly he will use mental tests 
but somewhat skeptically. Recognizing the 
imperfections of the ordinary examination 
and teacher’s marks he will, within his 
budget limitations, make use of achieve- 
ment tests. 

I find myself confronted with the task 
of predicting what the educator of tomor- 
row can contribute to the social adapta- 
tion of the young child. I suspect that 
you are quietly saying: The old alibi is 
gone, what will the school atiministrator 
of tomorrow do with the data furnished 
him by the sociologist and the psychologist. 
It is to such a proposition then that I 
must give brief attention. First of all the 
educator must get the young child within 
his jurisdiction. I regret that we must 
report slow progress in this. The figures 
computed on the 1920 census as a basis 
are : 

















. ois Per cent of 4 
At close of dgue es Increase pe ne 
biennium =a population of during the tion in 
ending 2,500 or more past biennium Kindergartens 
1924 528,521 10.75% 24.1% 
1926 584,235 10.5% 26.6% 
1928 610,921 4.6% 27.9% 





The practical superintendent will point 
out what he could do with the children. 
It is for the parent to insist upon kinder- 
garten opportunities for his child and for 
the tax payer to be convinced of the value 
of the service to provide funds for it. 

Figures for the nursery school which 
have been computed by the United States 
Office of Education for the past two years 
on the basis of partial returns are: 


STATISTICS FOR NURSERY SCHOOLS, 1928-1930 








Estimated en- 
Number of rollment for 
schools reported Enrollment the schools 
1928- 117 2,518 in 104 2,778 
1929 schools reporting 
1929- 157 2,995 in 146 3,215 
1930 schools reporting 





Since this is a new movement, a period 
of promotion is necessary. Educators can 
lend assistance and advice but parents and 
tax payers must decide whether they wish 
such advantages for all children. 

Second, once the young child has been 
enrolled in school, he will appear perhaps 
for the first time consciously as a unit in 
a social setting. The eugenist may be in- 
terested primarily in his inherited char- 
acteristics. The psychologist may be in- 
terested in his developing mental processes 
or in his complexes or in his intelligence 
quotient, or in ascertaining, perhaps, 
whether all behavior patterns are acquired. 
The physician’s first interest is in the 
anatomical and physiological aspects of the 
ease. The sociologist is interested pri- 
marily in the way this individual adapts 
himself to other individuals with whom he 
comes in contact and what reactions to 
him occur in his associates. Perhaps he 
may even attempt to develop this child 
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into his own ideal citizen. The priest or 
minister is interested in his soul and the 
parent is likely to behold in his offspring 
the possibility of bringing to fruition his 
own cherished dreams and accomplishing 
purposes which in his own life have been 
thwarted. The educator must take into 
consideration all of these factors. He must 
see the whole child. He believes in a well 
ordered society of which he wants this 
child to become a useful member. He holds 
no brief, however, for any particular 
utopia toward which the child need be 
moulded. He does not desire to make a 
chief justice out of material that nature 
intended for a stevedore nor would he 
spoil a first class butcher by attempting 
to make him into a tenth-rate surgeon. 

I shall not burden you with medical and 
dental service now provided for children 
whose parents either cannot afford it or 
who are unaware of its value but I think 
you are interested in the extent to which 
these newer services are employed. From 
answers to a questionnaire sent out by the 
Office of Education, we learn: 

That of 54 cities having a population of 
100,000 or more in 1920, 40 report some 
psychological or psychiatric service. Twenty 
of thém employ psychologists; four report 
psychiatric clinies, one of which is a joint 
project with the State Department; and 
16 report both psychologists and psychia- 
tric clinics. Two of these school systems 
have the assistance of the city or county 
health departments in carrying on their 
psychiatric clinics, one of them focusing 
major attention upon preschool children. 

That of 115 cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
population, 42 report service of these 
types. Twenty-three have psychologists, 
6 psychiatric clinics, and 13 both types 
of service. The several types of cooperat- 
ing organizations assisting the school su- 
perintendent in these smaller cities sug- 
gest many possible sources for service. Not 
all school budgets can be stretched to in- 
clude services now considered by the tax- 
payer as ‘‘special.’’ But the superintend- 
ent can avail himself of the service of- 














fered by State Departments of Health, 
and Educational Research, by State and 
local universities and colleges and by cen- 
ters of research in child development. 
There is the possibility of initiating a 
type of travelling service among a group 
of institutions, including the public schools, 
or among a group of neighboring cities. 
One enterprising superintendent has in- 
terested a foundation in the opportunity 
to establish a department of mental hygiene 
in a public school system and to test its 
influence in the entire community. 

Teachers and children are not the only 
ones benefited. This newer notion of a 
coordinated educational program goes into 
the home that is, and into the home that 
it to be. One psychological clinic has 
established a nursery school in which chil- 
dren, parents, visitors, and high school 
students are participating and observing 
the program of child development planned 
by the psychologist, the teacher, the nu- 
tritionist, psychiatrist and sociologist. 

In America we have already started a 
unique contribution in coordinating the 
programs of school and home. In no other 
country are the parent-teacher organiza- 
tions so generally established. The pur- 
pose of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers is for the promotion of the 
welfare of children in all fields related 
to their development and to ‘‘reach in a 
helpful and intimate way the two social 
institutions exercising the most direct in- 
fluence upon young children, the school 
and the home.’’ At the present time we 
have a National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion which has 63 organizations affiliated 
with it, all interested in parent education. 
Pooling their interests in this field we 
find important activity in research, much 
discussion of methods for conducting 
parent study groups, and classes which are 
organized to train leaders for such groups. 
This is an attempt by parents to aid in 
getting their own education, to enable them 
to cooperate more efficiently with the school 
in making its program continuous. The 
parents are not audience but participators 
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in this plan. They come to school for help 
and they use the school and their own 
children as their laboratory. They are at- 
tacking both the problem of habit forma- 
tion and hygiene with young children and 
the problems of social adjustments 
throughout adolescence. 

Further, modifications of the program 
of parent education are being effected in 
plans for pre-parental education. Here 
again the specialist has pointed the way. 
The psychologist has warned us that it is 
too late for him to function most effective- 
ly when problems of personal maladjust- 
ment are first discovered in the adult or 
near-adult. The social worker tells us that 
much time is spent with little gain when 
social maladjustments call her from the 
welfare station to the home. Mental hy- 
giene preaches the golden rule of starting 
early and starting right. Those who have 
taken the job of parent education into 
account are applying the same laws. Be 
effective by starting early. The greatest 
opportunity to educate parents is to give 
them guidance before they become parents. 
Accordingly since the seope of the school 
curricula is increasing to include training 
which makes for complete adjustment to 
life, courses in pre-parental education 
are being given in many high schools and 
colleges. They are offered to these young 
people in the guise of applied sciences of 
biology, chemistry, nutrition, and psy- 
chology. Occasionally this instruction is 
called ‘‘Child care,’’ ‘‘Genesis of beha- 
vior’’, or ‘‘Family relationships.’’ 

One outstanding program has been 
worked out in a Detroit school whereby 
the entire science sequence of the lower 
and upper school culminates in a senior 
course called applied science. This is 
nothing less than a course in parent edu- 
eation. Here a teacher is using a nursery 
school laboratory for her classes to see in 
operation the laws of biology and chemis- 
try which have been gradually discovered 
in the classroom. No mention of pre- 
parental education is made but by the end 
of the second or third taboratory visit the 
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entire student group have of their own 
volition and observation become so greatly 
interested in the problems of child be- 
havior that a thorough course in pre- 
parental education follows with receptive 
unselfeonsciousness on the part of the 
students. It is advisable in certain com- 
munities where children have the oppor- 
tunity for only a minimum amount of 
schooling for such instruction to be given 
in the grades. The school must aid in 
reaching the children before they pass 
out of its jurisdiction if a better informed 
and more efficient generation of parents 
is to result. Here the focus of interest is 
withdrawn from the child. The parent is 
learning to study his own reactions, to 
analyze family relations, and to see the 
relationships in the parent-child environ- 
ment, the child-child environment, and the 
child-material environment. 

Third: The educator is appreciative of 
the effects of environment on the per- 
sonality of the child. He has listened 
through many weary hours to the old de- 
bate on Nurture vs. Nature and secretly 
suspects that neither side will ever be 
actually victorious. He knows that the 
most favorable environment is unlikely to 
make a genius out of the offspring of 
morons and that an undesirable environ- 
ment may make a clever criminal out of 
a brilliant child. He realizes, however, 
that a desirable environment can make a 
far better citizen from the moron’s child 
than as if he were left in the family with- 
out any intellectual stimulus nor any 
guidance for his physical and social well- 
being. Experiments have shown that the 
intelligence quotient of children follows 
environment; that intelligence deteriorates 
when a child remains in an impoverished 
environment; and that intelligence quo- 
tients of children in foster homes resemble 
that of the foster parents. 

The educator also realizes that a favor- 
able environment can make of the bril- 
liant child an outstanding leader for social, 
industrial or governmental life,—a leader 
who controls his selfishly impulsive desires 
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from principles of justice, compassion and 
love. 

I am glad to report that the superin- 
tendent can give a new definition for the 
word ‘‘school.’’ The idea of dragging re- 
luctant footsteps to the school is disap- 
pearing. Children know that there is some- 
thing to do at school. The idea of learn- 
ing gained at the expense of shattered 
pride, fear or vitiated physical health has 
gone. The educator knows that vitality 
and initiative go hand in hand with knowl- 
edge which functions in life. Even the 
American press is giving up its old grind 
of lost freedom for the children, when an- 
nouncing the opening of schools in the 
fall. School now is a place in which chil- 
dren and teachers work and play to- 
gether in an_ environment carefully 
planned to challenge and to capitalize phy- 
sical and social activities as well as the 
more intellectual interests. Opportunities 
are provided to arouse the dormant abili- 
ties of children in the physical set-up be- 
ing provided by the educator. 

School buildings take on the aspect of 
homes. Bay windows and gardens re- 
move the institutional appearance and the 
building is inviting to children, to their 
parents, and to the man in the street. 

Within the buildings, the variety and 
arrangement of rooms suggest activity. 
Classrooms which children enter, offer a 
choice of occupations. They challenge 
children to make social adjustments with 
others interested in similar activities. In 
many of the kindergarten rooms through- 
out the country there are fireplaces, floor 
aquaria, and window seats. These contrib- 
ute to an atmosphere of sociability and 
help to remove the tension which formal 
and barren school rooms imposed upon 
children in the past. Furthermore, it is 
encouraging to find many primary grade 
classrooms having this same privilege of 
a beautiful environment. The practical 
superintendent may face the issue of ex- 
pense squarely. He finds that forethought 
paves the way for installing many pieces 
of socializing equipment when the archi- 
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tect’s building plans are being formed. 
Ceiling and wall bolts from which to hang 
or to support pieces of physical apparatus 
may be inserted during building construc- 
tion at a small cost. Electric outlets, cab- 
inets in wall partitions not oceupied by 
heating and ventilating systems, and 
raised platforms in alcoves or a bay win- 
dow all contribute to the physical back- 
ground in which the activity programs 
function. 

Two controlling factors in this environ- 
ment are the large and varied types of 
manipulative materials provided for the 
children’s work and play and the physi- 
eal apparatus needed in both the class- 
room and on the playground. All of this 
equipment necessarily requires floor space. 
The old notion of 15 square feet of space 
per child must give place to an estimate 
of need based upon the social adjustments 
to be made, the habits of personal hygiene 
to be developed, the muscular coordina- 
tion to be attained and the experimenta- 
tion needed in the children’s learning 
situation. 

More space is needed for a group of 
children moving from activity to activity 
in a room equipped with a climbing rope 
and other physical apparatus, with chairs 
and tables with work benches, and easels 
which are necessary for creative and con- 
structive work. In many cities each school 
room has adjoining work rooms or al- 
zoves in which certain types of noisy 
activities or those requiring quantities of 
materials and storage of partially com- 
pleted projects may properly be cared for. 

A discussion of ‘‘space’’ is incomplete 
without expressing the need for more out- 
door playgrounds. The possibilities of out- 
door educational activities have hardly 
been touched in this country. Terraces 
and shelters are being provided for out- 
door play in inclement weather, and much 
originality is going into the construction 
of play apparatus and other equipment 
by local carpenters and school janitors. 

The teacher as an element in this en- 
riched environment becomes the guide and 


counselor. She appreciates the fact 
her behavior becomes the pattern for 35 
imitative children. What she ste in her 


thought prompts the design, the color and 
arrangement of every piece of equipment 
or apparatus. The efficiency expert has 
a definite purpose for each card and in- 
dex file. The efficient teacher and school 
superintendent can explain the value and 
purpose for each piece of equipment pro- 
vided for the growth and development of 
the children. 

Curricula within these classrooms de- 
velop from the social life in which chil- 
dren live and throw into relief the experi- 
ences common to the race. Through these 
experiences children become acquainted 
with the simple facts of the physical world 
about them and with the basic problems 
of their own social life. Adequate social 
behavior, appreciations of the arts, and 
a pupil’s interested attack upon problems 
of work are placed upon a level of im- 
portance with achievement in the academic 
subjects. Emphasis is balanced between 
the subjects or knowledge a child is to 
master and the way in which he thinks 
and acts. Similar types of programs, but 
with experiences which offer more com- 
plex problems are provided for each age 
level within the unit of early childhood 
education. Such continuity of programs 
assures progressive and unremitting effort 
to establish desirable habits and to con- 
tinue the happiness of school experience 
beyond the kindergarten and first grade. 
This program is not confined to city school 
systems. The ungraded rural school of- 
fers an ideal situation for it. In Cali- 
fornia a State-wide project in curriculum 
making is resulting in a ‘‘Teacher’s Guide 
to Child Development’’ which is developed 
for, and with the assistance of rural school 
teachers as well as from the city school 
systems of the State. 

This type of socialized curricula carries 
with it many changes in the records of 
pupil progress. But records of pupil 
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progress, as given on report cards for the 
benefit of parents, have, perhaps, been less 
affected by the new ideas regarding curric- 
ula or methods of teaching than have 
any other one part of the school program. 
This may be due to the fact that teachers 
have not enough confidence in modern 
educational methods, or it may be due 
to the difficulty of explaining newer edu- 
cational terms and methods of rating to 
school patrons and to the lay public. To 
effect changes in content and in form of 
such a personal record as a report eard 
requires a carefully planned educational 
program for the parents. 

Only a small proportion of the report 
cards now issued by the schools to the 
parents incorporate statements of the chil- 
dren’s behaviors in specific situations such 
as ‘‘tackles difficulties fearlessly, asks for 
help only when necessary,’’ ‘‘sees essen- 
tials in things to be made or done,’’ ‘‘ pays 
attention when others are talking and 
does not interrupt.’’ Many of the cards 
incorporate general statements open to 
many interpretations such as ‘‘attention,’’ 
‘‘industry,’’ and ‘‘is polite in speech and 
attitude,’’ ‘‘uses time to good advantage.’’ 
But ‘‘deportment,’’ ‘‘conduct,’’ and ‘‘ef- 
fort’’ still predominate as the summary 
of a child’s social conduct in school. In 
addition to a rating of school activities, 
the report card from one school solicits 
parent codperation and dignifies home 
activities by rating lists of home duties 
such as ‘‘washing dishes,’’ ‘‘taking care 
of baby,’’ ‘‘taking care of the furnace.’’ 
The parent checks progress and attitudes 
in these home duties just as does the 
teacher in school duties. Although such 
coéperation of the rating of child growth 
may not be practical for most communi- 
ties, at least ample space may be allowed 
on report cards for parents to make com- 
ments of incidents occurring at home which 
they consider helpful information for the 
teacher. Here is a fertile field for the 
contribution of the psychologist and sociol- 
ogist. Indeed, here is a means of aiding 
the present general interest in character 
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education. 

The educator has now exposed some of 
the ways in which he is caring for the 
social adjustments of young children. He 
offers a sound educational beginning in 
the kindergarten to the extent that parents 
and tax payers permit. He is awake to 
the need for psychological and psychiatric 
consultation service and the assistance 
which an intelligent parenthood gives to 
the schools’ program of child develop- 
ment. He is providing the children with 
an enriched physical and social environ- 
ment in which both the equipment and 
the curriculum encourage and guide ade- 
quate social adjustments. It would be 
going too far to say that all the children 
in all the schools of the United States are 
enjoying these privileges. But the in- 
stances cited are indicative of the pro- 
gressive trends in school practice. 

The educator needs many more con- 
tributions from the specialist. Especially 
is guidance needed in mapping out the 
progress of our widespread movement of 
character education. Many problems de- 
velop each day from the details of the 
school program. The teacher faces them. 
The school superintendent must recognize 
them and plan for solutions. He is re- 
sponsible for nurturing the teachers’ ques- 
tioning attitude. He is responsible for 
bringing her in contact with sources of 
help and inspiration. Four walls of a 
school room limit a teacher’s vision unless 
they are extended to give her first hand 
contact with the work of those specialists 
who study single phases of the whole 
problem of child development. In addi- 
tion she needs a sympathetic translation 
of the findings of studies contributed by 
these specialists lest they seem evanescent 
and impractical. You, the administrative 
leader,—the superintendent or the su- 
pervisor,—have the opportunity to lead 
the way for your teachers, providing for 
them and for the children the richest type 
of environment in which adequate social 
adjustments may help to make their life 
vital and satisfactory. 
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The Council of Childhood Education of Greater 
Cleveland 


MARJORIE HOLLISTER 


Five hundred and fifty members! 


Is not this an encouraging start for a new organization? This is the number of members 
to be found on the roll of the newly formed Council of Childhood Education of Greater Cleveland. 


This club opens its membership to all those teachers, principals, supervisors and superin- 
tendents who are interested in the education of children in the nursery schools, knidergartens and 
first three grades. The organization was inspired by that stimulating meeting of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union last May, when leaders in that organization, in the National Coun- 
cil of Primary Education and the National Committee on Nursery Schools spoke so hopefully and 
inspiringly of the possibility of merging these interests in one great organization. Cleveland with 
its city-wide policy of cooperation saw at once the local possibilities for such a cooperative merg- 
ing of shared interests, and the Council of Childhood Education of Greater Cleveland came into 
being May 20th, 1929. Membership is drawn from the public and private schools of Cleveland, 
East Cleveland, Cleveland Heights, Shaker Heights, and Lakewood. County groups applying for 


membership are also welcomed. 


The Council in this first year of organization was necessarily delayed in getting under way 
because of the necessity for drawing up its constitution, getting its committees appointed, and its 
membership developed. The response of five hundred and fifty members astonished everyone. For 
this school year of 1929 and 1930 there are to be two large general meetings and two meetings 
of each Round Table group. Superintendent R. G. Jones of Cleveland opened the first meeting 
of the Council, and Dr. Eleanor Wembridge, psychologist, and author of that fascinating book, 
‘¢Other People’s Daughters’’, was the lecturer. Her speech was as challenging as her subject, which 
was: ‘‘Some Difficulties in Being Human’’, 


The Round Tables are the real center of the Council for they are to be discussion groups of 
people with common professional problems and interests. The groups are: 


Nursery School and Kindergarten Chairman—Mrs. Trevor-Ford 
Kindergarten and First Grade Chairman—Miss Jane Jocelyn 
First and Second Grades Chairman-—Miss Winifred De Witz 
Second and Third Grades Chairman—Mrs. Abigail Evatt 
Supervisors, Principals, Teachers of Education Chairman—Miss Julia Detraz 


There are three reasons that make it impossible for the Council of Childhood Education to 

be other than a success: 

1. The members have joined voluntarily and are therefore those who are intensely interested 
in every phase of the organization’s work. 

2. Opinions and ideas represent public and private schools, classroom interests and re- 
search, the whole range of school systems and educational problems concerning early 
childhood. 

3. The officers are highly trained educational people, brimfull of enthusiasm for the new 
movement. They are: 


Mrs. Ethel B. Gausby, President Miss Edith Phypers, Corresponding Secretary 

Miss Pearl Monks, Vice President Miss Olive Madison, Chairman, Membership Com. 
Miss Angela Chandler, Treasurer Miss Helen Coe Clowes, Chairman, Publicity Com. 
Miss Helen Hart, Assistant Treasurer Miss May Hill, Chairman, Program Committee. 


Miss Julia Detraz, Recording Secretary 
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“THE SONG OF THE TRAIN” 


Lyric by Music by 
JANE ENSWORTH MAY E. POSKE 
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3. The birds that we have missed 4. The butterflies go soaring by 
so long On wings that bear them to the 
Come back again with cheery sky, 

At Easter time, at Easter time. 


song, 
At Easter time, at Easter time. 























The Contributions of Science to the Principles 
and Methods of Teaching* 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


E are wont to debate the impor- 
tance of science in comparison 
with philosophy or with other 
methods of approach to educational prob- 
lems, and the debate seems at times to 
descend to the level of dialectic. It is a 
wholesome practice to challenge the advo- 
eates of various methods to describe con- 
cretely the contributions which they make. 
The number and variety of the con- 
tributions which have 


to secure a somewhat comprehensive view 
of the field and at the same time get a 

concrete notion of specific applications. 
One of the most fundamental kinds of 
scientific study which bears on methods 
and principles of teaching is the experi- 
mental and psychological analysis of the 
process of learning. The bearing of such 
an analysis is obvious. Everyone who 
deals with methods of instruction must 
deal either explicitly 
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show the contribution 

of science to teaching in two ways: First, 
to describe briefly the various types of 
scientific investigation which have yielded 
fruitful results; and, second, to describe a 
few recent typical studies bearing upon 
the various methods and principles of in- 
struction. In this way it may be possible 





*Address given before the Section of Research in 
Elementary Education of the American Educational 
Research Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Febru- 
ary 25. 1930. 
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school subjects or 
in a large variety of situations in the 
school. The second type deals with the 
specific complex of processes which char- 
acterizes a given school subject. For 
example, we may study problem solving 
as a general form of learning appearing 
in a variety of school situations; or we 
may study methods of dealing with the 
particular sorts of problems which ap- 
pear in arithmetic or in natural science. 
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The first sort of study is commonly ealled 
the psychology of learning, and the second 
the psychology of the school subjects. 


Students of the psychology of learning ‘ 


are now concerned with an important dif- 
ference of interpretation which may serve 
to illustrate the bearings of this type of 
study on teaching. The earlier studies of 
learning, particularly of animal learning, 
dealt chiefly with the simpler forms of 
learning, such as developing motor skill; 
and when they did set up a situation 
which might be attacked as a problem the 
conditions were such as to induce an at- 
tack by the trial and error procedure 
rather than by a more reflective approach. 
As a consequence the earlier theories of 
learning, based on these experiments, 
tended to obliterate the distinction be- 
tween the development of skill and the 
solution of problems, and to explain all 
forms of learning by a mechanical for- 
mula. Certain recent studies, among which 
are KGhler’s experiments with apes, have 
given us warrant for making a sharper 
distinction between lower and higher forms 
of learning and for recognizing the in- 
sights which occur in the solution of 
problems as different from the fumbling 
trial and error learning which character- 
izes the development of motor skill. 

It is not necessary at this point to 
show in detail how the facts and theories 
of learning bear on methods of teaching. 
For example, the issue which has just 
been presented might be applied to the 
question of rationalization. For the pres- 
ent it may be accepted as evident that the 
two views will lead to different methods 
of teaching. 

If we are to guide the child’s learning 
most effectively we must know not only 
how he learns, but also how he grows. 
If, as Stanley Hall thought, the ability 
to reason does not develop until adoles- 
cence, he was correct in advising that an 
emphasis should be placed on the methods 
of memorization and drill during the 
period of later childhood. Hall thought 
his studies, made chiefly by the question- 


naire method, justified this emphasis. Other 
studies, made by more analytical methods, 
have shown that Hall was wrong, and have 
directed attention to the limitations of 
the child’s experience as being responsi- 
ble for the erudity of his reasoning, rather 
than any innate incapacity for reasoning. 
Critics of the science of education some- 
times interpret errors of this sort as limi- 
tations of the scientific method, and main- 
tain that they justify the use of non- 
scientific methods. This remedy, of course, 
is not to abandon the method because it 
may lead to errors, but to improve the 
method so that the errors will be cor- 
rected. When we have obtained a full 
and correct picture of the child’s mental 
development throughout its various stages 
we are able to adapt the methods of in- 
struction to these stages. 

The bearing of studies of the psychology 
of the school subjects on methods of teach- 
ing is still more evident and direct. Im- 
portant changes in emphasis have been 
brought about in several of the school 
subjects in recent years by an analysis 
of the learning process in these subjects 
made in the psychological laboratory. The 
emphasis on silent reading, which has 
given instruction in reading quite a new 
aspect, and has even produced changes 
in the character of textbooks in reading, 
is due very largely to the new conception 
of reading which was created by the 
laboratory studies of eye movements. Stud- 
ies of the handwriting movement have un- 
doubtedly contributed to a lessening of 
the emphasis on an extreme form of mus- 
cular movement as the only acceptable 
form of writing movement. Studies of 
arithmetic and of spelling have contributed 
to the teaching of these subjects. 

In some cases the experiments take the 
form of direct comparison of one method 
of teaching with another. Such experi- 
ments supplement the more general type 
of analysis which has just been described. 
This direct comparison commonly deals 
with narrow and specific details of pro- 
cedure, rather than with broad contrasts 
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between methods which differ in funda- 
mental principle. It may be impossible 
to settle these detailed questions by the 
application of general psychological laws 
or principles. In such cases an experi- 
ment may be set up in which one method 
is used with one group and the alterna- 
tive method with a parallel group. For 
example, several experiments have been 
made to compare the efficacy of the two 
methods of subtraction, the subtractive 
method in which one works down from 
the minuend to the subtrahend and the 
additive or Austrian method in which one 
works up from the subtrahend to the 
minuend. In spelling, again, experiments 
have been made to determine whether the 
confusion between homonyms may most 
effectively be avoided by teaching them 
together or separate. Such issues as these 
can never be decided by unaided observa- 
tion or experience. The differences in 
effectiveness are not great enough to be 
detected except by careful experiment. 
The sum total of a large number of such 
small differences is of sufficient importance 
to justify the labor required to make the 
necessary experiments. 

Some of the facts which are useful to 
know in order that we may adjust our 
teaching to meet the needs of the pupil 
lie ready to hand like fruit waiting to be 
picked. Gathering facts of this sort and 
assembling them so as to bring out their 
meaning constitutes the statistical method 
of study. One of the persistent problems 
of teaching is the unsatisfactory perform- 
ance of a considerable proportion of the 
pupils. This problem will never be solved, 
of course, without a liberal use of ex- 
perimental investigation, but some light 
may be thrown on it by assembling the 
already available facts. Suppose we start 
with the pupils’ physical condition. We 
soon discover that children who fail and 
are retarded have a larger number of 
physical defects than the average pupil. 
On pursuing our inquiry further we learn 
that these same pupils are absent more 
frequently than the average. On still 


further study we find that they come 
from poor homes—at least this was the 
finding of one study. Just what is cause 
and what is effect among these related 
conditions is not revealed by such a statis- 
tical study alone; but it is probable that 
in this complex of conditions lies part of 
the explanation of poor performance in 
school. 

In this era of measurement it is hardly 
necessary to dwell at length upon the con- 
tribution to teaching which is made by 
the use of standard tests of mental ability 
and of achievement. The whole procedure 
of adjusting the work to the ability of the 
individual, which is one of the _ basic 
features of modern instruction, depends 
on the possession of a technique of meas- 
urement of ability. Equally important 
is the measurement of the attainment and 
the progress of the individual pupil and 
of the group by means of a test which 
yields objective and comparable scores. 
These scores provide both the teacher and 
the pupil with the information which is 
necessary for guidance and for stimulation. 

The science of education has, as we 
have seen, developed a series of tech- 
niques, all of which has contributed infor- 
mation for the guidance of teaching. 
Examples of the application of these tech- 
niques have been referred to incidentally 
in the description of the techniques them- 
selves. We shall turn now to a more 
detailed description of a few typical ex- 
amples chosen so as to illustrate the appli- 
cations to the various aspects of instruc- 
tion. 

Look, first, at a few examples of studies 
which are directed toward the analysis of 
learning in particular school subjects. The 
first is an analysis of handwriting by 
means of motion-picture photography. The 
study was made by Mr. W. H. Gray, and 
has not been fully reported in print. It 
deals with a current problem in the teach- 
ing of handwriting, namely manuscript 
writing. Many educators feel that this 
ancient method of writing is superior to 
our modern cursive script and should be 
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taught in place of it. An analysis of the 
movements which the writer makes in 
writing these two styles should give us 
pertinent information on the question, just 
as it has shed light on methods of teach- 
ing writing in general. 

In order to compare the two styles of 
writing in both the formative stage and 
the completely developed stage of the 
habit, Mr. Gray studied a group of chil- 
dren in the fifth grade and a group of 
adults. A sufficient number of adults 
were found who write both styles to make 
the comparison at this level without the 
complication of individual differences. In 
the case of children, parallel groups of 
equal ability had to be selected. 

The comparison concerned two chief 
features, the type of movement or method 
by which the movement was made, on the 
one hand, and the speed changes within 
the course of the strokes or the minute 
features of the rhythm of the movement, 
on the other. On the first point no radical 
difference was found between manuscript 
and cursive writing. On the second point, 
however, a marked contrast appeared. 

We may begin the account of the dif- 
ference by saying that, in spite of other 
reports to the contrary, a clear difference 
in speed was found, particularly in the 
writing of adults. Evidently cursive writ- 
ing begins to outstrip manuscript writing 
at about the fifth grade, and draws away 
from it as the writer develops greater 
facility. The reason for this appeared 
from an analysis of the records, and when 
this reason was revealed it made clear 
that manuscript writing is adapted to 
one purpose and cursive writing to a dif- 
ferent one. The difference is not due 
directly as one might think, to a loss of 
time entailed in manuscript writing by 
lifting the pen from the paper between 
strokes. Loss of time is not caused, that 
is, either by unduly long pauses at the 
beginning and end of the strokes or by 
the movement through the air between one 
stroke and another being made more slow- 
ly than the movement on the paper. Never- 


theless, time is lost in manuscript writing, 
in spite of the fact that the strokes are 
typically shorter than are the strokes of 
cursive writing. The reason is that the 
entire pen stroke in manuscript writing 
is slower than in cursive. It is more like 
a drawing stroke. It is the type of stroke 
that one makes when one is paying par- 
ticular attention to the form of what one 
is writing. The separation of the letters 
and even of the strokes in manuscript 
writing evidently produces a concentration 
of attention on the form of the individual 
letters, whereas the joining of the strokes 
in cursive writing causes the form of the 
individual letters to blend into the form 
of the word as a whole. Where clear-cut 
formation of individual letters is desirable, 
therefore, manuscript writing would seem 
to be of advantage, but where fluency and 
ease are the chief requirements cursive 
writing seems to have the advantage. This 
suggests that manuscript writing may be 
especially adapted to the first grade or 
two while cursive writing is better for 
the later grades. An experiment in which 
this division is made is now being tried 
at the University of Chicago Elementary 
School, but that is another story. 

A second illustration from the field of 
special methods may be drawn from the 
subject of arithmetic. The current Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education deals with this subject, and 
presents an impressive array of evidence 
showing the contribution of science to 
teaching. One of the chapters in the 
Yearbook, Chapter VIII, describes an ex- 
periment which touches on a general prin- 
ciple of teaching as well as on special 
methods in arithmetic. It is an experi- 
ment by Beito and Brueckner dealing with 
transfer of training in learning the simple 
addition combinations. Some years ago 
Knight and Setzafandt reported in ‘‘The 
Elementary School Journal’’ a study of 
transfer of training in learning to add 
fractions. They had one group of pupils 
practice adding fractions having certain 
denominators while another group prac- 
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ticed on only a part of these fractions. 
The pupils who had practiced adding only 
part of the list of fractions gained as 
much facility in adding the fractions they 
did not practice as in the ones they did 
practice. These pupils, moreover, gained 
as much as did the pupils who practiced 
the entire list. The main result of prac- 
tice in adding fractions appears to be 
the acquirement of a general idea of 
method, the method of the common de- 
nominator. When this method is under- 
stood it can be applied to particular ex- 
amples on which there has been no speci- 
fie practice. 

The present study by Beito and Brueck- 
ner makes a somewhat similar study of 
transfer from the addition of numbers in 
one order to the ability to add them in 
the reverse order. The question, in brief, 
is this: If pupils learn to add nine plus 
seven will they be able without specific 
practice on it to add seven plus nine. It 
has been widely believed that such transfer 
would not take place and that pupils must 
practice addition combinations in the re- 
verse order as well as in the direct order. 
The experiment showed conclusively that 
this opinion is in error. The pupils prac- 
ticed the combinations only in the direct 
order but they improved as much in add- 
ing in the reverse order as in the direct 
order. This finding not only contributes 
to special methods in arithmetic, but gives 
a body blow to the extreme doctrine of 
specific learning which has been so ram- 
pant in the educational thought of the 
past generation. 

For the purpose of this paper one more 
example will be sufficient. The preceding 
examples have been drawn mostly from 
the field of methods of instruction. The 
one just discussed on transfer of training, 
touches also on one of the important prin- 
ciples of instruction. The example about 
to be discussed is also a principle of edu- 
cation. In fact it is so seriously regarded 
that educators who hold one or the other 
point of view on this principle consider 
those who disagree with them as being 
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unprincipled. I refer to the question of 
freedom in education. 

Freedom means a variety of things. It 
will clarify our consideration of the mat- 
ter to distinguish between freedom of con- 
duct or behavior and freedom in learning. 
The individual is free in conduct when 
he has the privilege of deciding what he 
will do instead of having his actions dic- 
tated by an individual or group who exer- 
cise authority over him. The individual 
is free in learning, in the sense in which 
the term is now being used, when he is 
left to discover truth for himself instead 
of being instructed in the truth which has 
been discovered by other persons. 

These are questions which, in the nature 
of the case, cannot be settled in the simple, 
clean-cut fashion in which we can deter- 
mine whether it is better to teach pupils 
to spell homonyms by studying them to- 
gether or by studying them separately. 
Nevertheless, we may accumulate scientific 
evidence which reveals the consequences 
of the one or the other sort of treatment, 
and which therefore gives some indication 
of what the treatment should be. 

The advocate of the philosophical 
method will interrupt the argument at this 
point to say that, while science can reveal 
the consequences of a given form of treat- 
ment it cannot evaluate those consequences. 
We may dwell on this point a moment. 
Medicine, it may be said, can tell us how 
to keep people well, but it cannot tell us 
whether it is better for people to be well 
or to be sick. True; and if philosophy 
wishes to debate such a question it is free 
to do so, though if it seemed worth while 
science might take a poll of humanity to 
find out how it stands on this matter. But 
in the meantime science builds up its con- 
cept of health and takes it for granted, 
for the time being, that health is better 
than disease. This is true of mental health 
as well as of physical health. The scien- 
tist can formulate standards of normal 
function in behavior as well as in the 
elementary physiological processes. A rea- 
sonable degree of adjustment to the en- 
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vironment is one of those standards. The 
psychiatrist applies this standard every 
day, and quite properly. The easy and 
effective functioning of the powers which 
the individual possesses and which finds 
expression in a normal amount of pro- 
ductivity is another standard which can 
be applied objectively and to which no 
objection can be raised. Evidence that 
the individual is reasonably happy and 
satisfied with life as he finds it is another 
standard which can be fairly accepted. 

It must be admitted that science has 
not yet obtained a full and complete an- 
swer to the question what degree of free- 
dom of either kind is good for the individ- 
ual and for the composite of individuals 
which we eall society. But enough evi- 
dence already exists to condemn both ex- 
tremes. An analysis of the life history 
and experience of children who seriously 
misbehave, for example, shows that- the 
misbehavior may be caused by either of 
two opposite conditions, by an extreme 
exercise of arbitrary authority, on the one 
hand, or an extreme laxity in control, on 
the other hand. In our present-day life 
extreme laxity seems to be responsible for 
more trouble than arbitrary authority. The 
child who is allowed without restriction 
to have his own way carries the ego-cen- 
tric attitude of childhood into the later 
years, and soon finds himself seriously 
out of harmony with his surroundings. 
Then, instead of recognizing that the fault 
is in himself, he blames the rest of the 
world and thus acquires a distorted view 
of his relations to other people. 

I am aware, of course, of the fact that 
advocates of unrestricted freedom and 
self-expression claim scientific warrant in 
the doctrines of Freud. The claim, how- 
ever, is not legitimate. Freud has shown 
that the unsuccessful attempt to suppress 
desire may in certain cases cause mental 
and nervous disturbance. But the whole 
theory presupposes that the suppression 
of certain impulses is a common and per- 
fectly normal feature of human life. In 
fact Freud himself recognizes this quite 
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clearly. He says: ‘‘The ego instincts 
strive at first for the same thing (Pleasur- 
able excitement). But through the in- 
fluence of their teacher, necessity, the ego 
instincts soon learn to adduce some quali- 
fication to the principle of pleasure. The 
task of avoiding pain becomes an objective 
almost comparable to the gain of pleasure; 
the ego learns that its direct gratification 
is unavoidably withheld, the gain of 
pleasurable excitement postponed, that al- 
ways a certain amount of pain must be 
borne and certain sources of pleasure en- 
tirely relinquished. This educated ego has 
become ‘reasonable.’ It is no longer con- 
trolled by the principle of pleasure, but 
by the principle of fact, which at bottom 
also aims at pleasure, but pleasure which 
is postponed and lessened by considera- 
tion of fact. The transition from the 
pleasure principle to that of fact is the 
most important advance in the develop- 
ment of the ego.’’! 

I have not left myself time to discuss 
the intellectual aspects of freedom and 
must be content with the summary state- 
ment that the evidence we possess sug- 
gests here, too, the falsity of both ex- 
tremes of doctrine. On the one hand, 
the child cannot be left to find out every- 
thing for himself; but, on the other hand, 
we should not tell him everything. How 
much he must be told and how much he 
may be left to discover for himself is a 
matter to be determined by experiment, 
and by experiment only. 

Freedom is one of those terms we con- 
jure with. It is a slogan. More, it is a 
religion. It is almost an insult to the 
apostle of freedom to mention it in con- 
nection with such prosaic affairs as labora- 
tory experiments and statistical investiga- 
tions. To mix it with such mundane af- 
fairs would be like trying to evaluate 
mother love by applying to it the method 
of the psychogalvanie reflex. One who 
has ascended to the clear atmosphere of 
pure reason or to the mystic realm of 





1A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, p. 309. 
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immediate intuition has no longer any 
need for the slow blundering methods of 
science on such matters as this. Truth is 
revealed to him directly. He knows; he 
does not need to think. Sufficient for 
him is the method of philosophy. 

But the humble scientist, who guides 
his footsteps by the feeble candle of ex- 
perience rather than by the brilliant 
lodestar of intuition, must question and 
weigh and measure. He must search 
for clues here and there. He must piece 
together bits of evidence. He must put 
aside sentimentality, he must even for the 
time being disregard sentiment, and must 
look only for the truth. The truth he 
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will find to be seldom simple or clear-cut. 
Seldom does it render a decisive verdict 
on any of the great controversies which 
divide men into warring camps. But after 
the tumult and the warring cease, which- 
ever of the great principles inscribed on 
the battle standard happens to prevail, 
humanity must return to its patient age- 
long task of deciphering the language of 
the book of nature, repeatedly inventing 
new methods, gradually piecing it to- 
gether bit by bit, working out a chapter 
here and a chapter there, always in the 
faith that the message will become fuller 
and clearer and will provide an ever 
safer guide to its footsteps. 
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World Friendship in the Kindergarten 


HELEN BLACKISTONE 
Kindergarten Teacher, Maury School, Washington, D. C. 





late in October. He was just back 

from a vear in Holland. As he settled 
down to school routine he was always will- 
ing and anxious to tell of Holland. In 
fact, he became a sort of last judgment 
about disputed points because of his for- 
eign criteria. One day, as we sat talking 
after lunch, I brought out a picture and 
asked if he had ever seen a boy dressed as 
this one was. Of course he had. The 
boy was Dutch, ‘‘like Holland’’. Then 
there was much talk from him and the 
other children about the boy, the picture 
and Holland. 


+ year Leo entered Kindergarten 


Leo told of his trip across the ocean on 
the big ocean-liner and all the things he 
could remember about Holland. 


Frank’s father was a shoemaker. His 
mother could not speak English. When I 
showed the children the picture of ‘‘En- 
rico’’ and said that this boy lived where 
Frank’s mother had come from, Frank 
told us the country was Italy. The verse 
under the picture is: 


‘“‘Enrieo says, ‘In Italy, we never are 
cast down; 


For song and sunshine are the rule in 
each Italian town, 

A son of sunny Italy will never sulk or 
frown.’ ”’ 

All the children talked of Italy. 

June was a lovely child, one of a large 
family. Her home was in close toueh 
with the Old Country—Sweden. She 
would tell us of letters from her grand- 
mother and of the singing and dancing at 
her house ‘‘like Sweden.’’ 

At various times we used the pictures 
of ‘‘Togo’’ from Japan; of ‘‘Miss Cherry- 
Bloom’’ from China; of ‘‘Gretchen’’ from 
Germany; ‘‘Jeanne-Marie’’ from France; 
‘*Tvan’’ from Russia; ‘‘ Peggy’’ from Eng- 
land; ‘‘Pedro’’ from Spain, and our own 
American children carrying the American 
flag. We also encouraged the children to 
bring from home anything that had come 
from one of these countries. 

The Kindergarten was intensely inter- 
ested in these foreign children. Much 
hand-work resulted. First, the children 
made many boats, particularly ocean- 
liners. They used paints, crayons, blocks 
and construction materials. Then there 
were trains and aeroplanes. Supplemen- 
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tary pictures of transportation were used 
to further motivate the children’s work. 
Second, there were the foreign dolls. One 
day Mildred made a doll like the Dutch 
boy and then the other children berame 
interested. They made big dolls and little 
dolls and some with arms that could move, 
but all-in native dress like the pictures. 
The dolls were very colorful and had 
good characteristic touches. Third, were 
the flags. The American flag was the 
most popular and certainly the best loved. 
We talked of the different flags, of what 
they symbolized of heroism and patriot- 
ism, and of how each child loved his own 
flag the best, but would honour and re- 
spect those of other lands too. Fourth 
were the characteristic objects of countries. 
These were either seen in the pictures or 
suggested by the children after some con- 
versation. 

Two Kindergarten stories that can be 
used are ‘‘The Little Hero of Haarlem,’’ 
and ‘‘Jack and Jill’s Visit to the Moon’’. 
Any story about a foreign child would be 
suitable. The children can tell original 
stories about the boys and girls in the 
pictures. We played the Chinese game, 
Hansel and Gretel Dance, and a Swedish 
Folk Dance. We had characteristic music 
of certain countries on the victrola and 
on the piano for appreciation and for 
rhythmic activities. We had a Swedish 
record in the native language that was 
highly amusing to the children. There 
are many opportunities to develop dramat- 
ic and original games of telling the coun- 
tries, guessing and visiting. We also used 
a lantern and slides of these same pictures, 
and of simple views of the countries, and 
of modes of transportation. 

The possibilities of leading on to other 
interests from these foreign children are 
innumerable, and the whole idea is one 
that can be left and then revived with 
fresh material or a new viewpoint. We 
earried it intermittently in the Kinder- 
garten from January until the close of 
school. The immediately new activities 
that it leads into are first, transportation; 
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second, the home; third, America, with 
emphasis on the great American, George 
Washington; fourth, musical activities to 
the limit. of the children’s ability, and 
fifth and especially important, health and 
character campaign based on the habits 
and characteristics of those foreign chil- 
dren. 

Some desirable outcomes of this program 
of work are: 

1. That information is gained of names 
of countries; characteristics of countries; 
characteristics of people; relative ideas of 
time and space. 

2. That many new words are added 
to the child’s vocabulary from the verses 
on the pictures and from the conversations. 
And that enriched meaning is given to 
words already known to the children, be- 
cause of their international application. 

3. That the work is interesting and 
creative and makes an excellent medium 
for improvement in technique in handling 
work materials. 


4. That there is a most unusual op- 
portunity for association, correlation and 
discrimination in the child’s mind. 


5. That there is an immediate point 
of departure for developing the good 
habits of Chinese obedience, Japanese and 
French cleanliness, German industry, Eng- 
lish perseverance, Spanish politeness and 
Italian happiness. 

On the last day of school we had an 
International Party. Anyone with the 
costume of a foreign child could wear it. 
We had Indians, Mexicans, Gypsies, 
Dutchmen, Chinese, Irish lassies and a 
child in a really native Swedish costume. 
We learned the Swedish dance for the 
party and the children were bursting with 
pride at their achievement. For favors 
we made Japanese lanterns, Chinese kites, 
Dutch windmills and American flags, and 
for refreshments we had good German 
cookies and lemonade. 

The pictures used are published by the 
National Child Welfare Association, and 
are called ‘‘Children from Many Lands.’’ 











Bibliography Suggested as Helpful in the 


Teaching of Nature Study* 


THeEoposia HADLEY 
Professor of Nature Study, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Bibliography of Flowers 


1. HowtoKnowthe 
Wild Flowers 


2. Field Book of 
American 
Wild Flowers 


3. Nature’s Gar- 


den 


4. Our Early Wild 
Flowers 





Mrs. Wm. Starr 
Dana 

Seribners, 1922 

346 pps., 148 ill. 

Index to Latin 
names 

[Index to English 
names 

Index to technical 
terms 

Excellent book in- 
terestingly written 

F. Schuyler 
Mathews 

Putnam, 1902 

24 colored, 300 black 
& white ill. 

1587 pps., Index, 
Keys to families 

Best field book 

Neltje Blanchan 

Doubleday, 1905 

408 pps., 90 ill. 

Index to Scientific 
names 

Index to English 
names 

Harriet L. Keeler 

Seribners, 1916 

250 pps., 110 ill. 

Index to scientific 
names 

Index to common 
names 

List of Flowering 
plants 

Classification of 
plants 

Good for field book 


*Continued from the March issue of the magazine. 
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5. How to Know 


Wild Fruits 


5. Our Garden 


Flowers 


A Manual of 
Weeds 

Michigan Weeds 
Free 


Seeds of Michi- 
gan Weeds 
Free 


Maud G. Peterson 

Maemillan, 1905 

337 pps., 90 ill. 

Index to English 
names 

Index to scientific 
names 

Harriet L. Keeler 

Seribners, 1922 

550 pps., 176 ill. 

Glossary, index 

Ada Georgia 


W. J. Beal 

Bulletin 267 

Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

W. J. Beal 

Bulletin 260 

Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


Bibliography of Birds 


. What Bird is 


That? 


Travels of Birds 

Best book on 
migration for 
children. 


. Our Winter 


Frank Chapman 

Appleton, 1920 

134 pps., 300 ill. 
Keys 

Accurate  descrip- 
tion of plumage 

4 colored plates 
showing compara- 
tive size of birds 

Frank Chapman 

Appleton, 1915 

157 pps. 40 ill, 
questions at ends 
of chapters — in- 
terestingly written 

Frank Chapman 
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10. 


11. 


Birds 

Very readable 
and instruc- 
tive stories, 
and descrip- 
tions of birds 
and how to 
attract them. 


. Handbook of 


Eastern North 
American 
Birds 


. Bird Study 


Book. 


. A Year in the 


Wonderland 
of Birds 


. Tales from Bird- 


land 


. Bird Neighbors 


Good for Li- 
brary 
. Birds 
Migration of 
Birds 


For the teacher 


Problems of 
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Appleton, 1919 

178 pps., 35 ill. 

How to attract and 
Know our Winter 
Birds 

Interesting for chil- 
dren and adults 


Frank Chapman 

Appleton, 1903 

431 pps., 18 colored 
plates 

Key to species, de- 
scription of plu- 
mage, nests, eggs, 
migration. 

T. Gilbert Pearson 

Doubleday, 1921 

258 pps., 16 photos 

Harlan Hawksworth 

Seribners, 1925 

Interesting facts and 
incidents 

T. Gilbert Pearson 

Doubleday, 1918 

323 pps., 48 ill. 

Children enjoy read- 
ing it. 

Neltje Blanchan 

Doubleday, 1927 

234 pps., 48 colored 
plates 

18 half-tone plates 

Introduction to 150 
usual birds 

Neltje Blanchan 

Doubleday, 1927 

48 colored plates 

Interestingly writ- 
ten 

Alexander Wetmore 

Harvard University 
Press, 1926. 

217 pps., 7 maps 

Goes into greater de- 
tail than Chap- 
man’s Travel of 
Birds, Gives the- 
ories of migration 

A. L. Thompson 


13. 


14, 


16. 


17. 


Bird Migra- 
tion 
For the teacher 


2. Our Bird 


Friends and 
Foes 

This book of 
stories should 
be in every 
room. 

First Book of 
Birds 


Second Book of 
Birds 


5. The Bird, Our 


Brother 


Bird Book for 
Children 


Bird Life of 
Michigan 

Nominal charge. 
Should be in 
every library 
of Michigan. 


Houghton Mifflin, 
1926 

350 pps., tables and 
maps 

Bibliography and 
index 

English birds used 
as examples 

Wm. Dupuy 

John Winston, 1925 

318 pps., 50 ill. 

Interesting facts & 
incidents. Chil- 
dren enjoy read- 
ing it. 

Olive Thorne Miller 

Houghton Mifflin, 
1899 

149 pps., 20 figures, 
8 colored plate, 12 
uncolored plates 

An old book but 
children enjoy it 

Olive Thorne Miller 

Houghton Mifflin, 
(no date) 

209 pps., 16 ill, 8 
colored plates 

Popular book with 
children 


Olive Thorne Miller 

Houghton Mifflin, 
1908 

331 pps. 

Thornton Burgess 

Little Brown, 1921 

351 pps., 51 colored 
plates 

Interesting stories 
that children love 


Walter B. Barrows 

Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, 
1912 

822 pps., 152 figs., 
75 plates 

List of bird species 
of Michigan 


Classification. Life 








les 


ife 








18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


26. 


The Cowbirds 
For the teacher 


Field Book of 
Wild Birds 
and Their 
Music 

Book of Birds 

Nominal price. 
Should be in 
every library. 

Birds and Their 
Attributes 

Injurious In- 
sects and Use- 
ful Birds 


Bird Life Stories 


Birds that Hunt 
and are 
Hunted 


. Bird Homes 


Methods of At- 
tracting Birds 
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history of each 
species 

Herbert Friedmann 

Chas. Thomas, 1929 

421 pps., 28 ill., 13 
figs. 

Exhaustive mono- 
graph. Reference 
book 

F. S. Mathews 

Putnam, 1921 

325 pps., ill. 


National Geographic 
Society 
Washington, D. C. 


Glover M. Allen 


F. L. Washburn 

Lippincott 

435 pps., 414 ill., 4 
colored plates 

C. M. Weed 

Rand MeNally, 1913 

Vol. I, 86 pps., 24 
ill. 

Vol. II, 110 pps., 26 
ill. 

Exeellent illustra- 
tions 

Children enjoy read- 
ing it 

Neltje Blanchan 

Doubleday, 1899 

385 pps., 48 colored 
plates 

Life history of 170 
birds of prey and 
game birds 

A. R. Dugmore 

Doubleday, 1904 

183 pps., 60 ill. 

Good reference book 
for identification 
of nests 

Gilbert Trafton 

Houghton Mifflin, 
1910 

171 pps., 39 ill. 


27. Birds of New 
York 
Nominal prices. 
Ask for set of 
colored plates 
—very cheap. 


28. Birds of Mas- 
sachusetts 
Nominal price. 


29. Birds and Their 
Attributes 


30. Handbook of 
Nature Study 


E. H. Eaton 

New York State Mv- 
seum, 1910 

Memoir 12 

University of the 
State of New 
York, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Vol. I, 500 pps., 42 
colored plates, 60 


fig. 

Vol. II, 719 pps., 63 
colored plates, 80 
fig. 

E. H. Forbush 

Commonwealth of 
Mass., 1925, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Vol. I, 481 pps., 33 
colored plates, 35 
fig., 80 cuts in 
text 

Vol. II 

Albert G. Morrill 

Marshall Jones, 1925 

338 pps., colored ill. 

Anna Botsford Com- 
stock 

Comstock Pub. Co. 

938 pps., 1,000 ill. 


Bibliography of Insects 


1,Our Insect 
Friends and 
Foes 

Should be in 

every room so 
that children 
finishing work 
more quickly 
than others 
could read the 
stories. 

2. Strange Habits 
of Familiar 
Moths 


3. Wonders of Our 
Insect World 


Wm. Du Puy 

John C. Winston 
Co., 1925 

318 pp., 265 ill. 

Good stories pleas- 
antly written for 
children 


Wm. Showalter 
National Geograph- 
ic, July, 1927 
pps. 76-126, 44 ill. 

Wm. Showalter 
National Geograph- 
ic, July, 1929 

pps. 1-27, 50 ill. 
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4. Hexapod Stories 

Good insect 

stories. Not 
expensive. 


5. The Bee People 


6. Marvels of In- 
sect Life 
7. Butterfly Book 
This book and 
Moth Book 
should be in 
every building 
for reference. 
8. Moth Book 


9. Introduction to 
Entomology 
Best reference 
book on in- 
sects. Be sure 
to get the last 
edition. 
10. Fresh Water 


Biology 


11. The Handbook 
of the Dragon- 
flies of North 
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Edith Patch 

Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1920 

179 pps., 44 ill. 

To introduce twelve 
little hexapods 

A word to the teach- 
er 

Pleasantly written 
stories about com- 
mon insects 

Margaret War ney 
Morley 

McClure, 1923 

177 pps., 15 ill. 

Interesting for 6th- 
grade people 


W. J. Holland 


Doubleday, Page, 
1905 

369 pp., 183 ill., 48 
plates 

Index 


W. J. Holland 

Doubleday, 1903 

445 pps., 263 ill., 48 
plates 

Index 

John Henry Com- 
stock 

Comstock Pub. Co., 
1924 

1,044 pps., 1,000 ill. 

Index keys to fami- 
lies 

Henry B. Ward and 
George C. Whip- 
ple 

John Wiley 
1918 

1,109 pps., 2,000 ill. 

Index, keys to fami- 
lies 

Excellent reference 
book for library 

J. G. Needham 

Williams & Wilkins, 
1929 


Sons, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


America. 
For the Teacher 
The House Fly 
Ask for City, 
State and Fed- 
eral bulletins 
on House Fly. 


Insect Stories 


Destructive and 
Useful Insects. 


How to Know 
the Butterflies 


Science against 
the Insects. 
The Greatest 

war of all time 
Marvel of 
Science 


Social Life in- 


the Insect 
World. 


The Grasshop- 
per 


The Mason Bees 


The Ant People 





369 pps., 200 ill. 


L. O. Howard 

Stokes, 1911 

258 pp., 40 ill. Bib- 
liography 

Every child should 
be taught the 
deadly nature of 
the house fly 

Vernon Kellogg 

Appleton, 1923 

287 pps., 4 ill. 

Pleasingly written 
for sixth grade 

C. L. Metealf 

McGraw Hill Co., 
1928 

861 pps. Keys and 
tables 

John Henry 
stock 

Comstock P u b lish- 
ing Co., 1925 

311 pps., 45 colored 
plates 

W. K. Wisehart 

Chapter XIII, pp. 
209-231 

Century, 1928 

254 pps., 35 ill. 


Com- 


Jean Henri Fabre 

T. V. Uuwin Co., 
1912 

327 pps., 14 ill. 

Jean Henri Fabre 

Dodd Mead, 1917 

543 pps. 

Jean Henri Fabre 
Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., 1925 

315 pps.; index 

H. H. Ewers 

Dodd Mead Co., 
1927 

219 pp., 28 ill., ap- 
pendix 

Popular account of 








s and 
Com- 
b lish- 
5 
ylored 


rt 
» Pp. 








21. Ants 


92. American In- 
sects 

23. Field Book of 
Insects 


24. The Children’s 
Life of the Bee 


25. First Lessons in 
_ Nature Study 


ants 
Wm. H. Wheeler 
Columbia Press,1913 
543 pps., 286 ill. 
Appendix, index 
Reference book for 
library 
Vernon Kellogg 


Frank Lutz 

Putnam, 1922 

475 pp., 94 plates 

Appendix, index 

Should be available 
to every teacher 

Maurice Maeterlink 

Dodd Mead & Co., 
1919 

165 pp., 5 colored 
ill. 

Simplified edition of 
the philosophic 
book of ‘‘The 
Bee.’’ Bea utiful 
English, interest- 
ing story 

Edith M. Patch 

Maemillan, 1927 

287 pps., 100 ill. 

Insects pps. 138-154 

Enjoyed by chil- 
dren from third 
grade up 


Bibliography of Lichens, Mosses, Ferns 


aed 


. Field Book of 
Common 
Ferns 

Best fern book 
for amateurs 


2. Our Ferns in 
their Haunts 


Herbert Durand 

Putnam, 1928 

Identification of 50 
common ferns 

52 ill., 60 outline 
drawings, 217 pp. 

Index of botanical 
names with com- 
mon names 


Willard N. Clute 

Fred A. Stokes, 1901 

330 pp., 150 ill. 

Index to common 
names and scien- 
tifie names 

Check list,, Keys, 
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3. 


4. 


bo 


bo 





Mosses and 
Ferns 


Mosses and 
Lichens 


Spiders 
. The Spider Book 


. Tarantula and 


Vespa 
Insect Stories 
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Glossary 
Douglas H. 

bell 
Maemillan, 1905 
657 pp., 600 ill. 
Bibliography, Index 
Nina L. Marshall 
Doubleday, 1907 
307 pp., 32 ill. 
Index 


Camp- 


John Henry Com- 
stock 

Comstock P u blish- 
ing Co., 1924 

721 pp., 700 ill. 

Bibliography, Keys 

Should be in every 
library 

Vernon Kellogg 

Appleton, 1923 

287 pps., 4 ill. 

Exciting story of 

fight for life be- 

tween the largest 

spider and the 

largest wasp 


Trees 


. The Tree Book 


. Trees That Ev- 


ery Child 
Should Know. 


. Trees in Winter 


Julia Ellen Rogers 
Doubleday Page, 
1908 


579 pps., 220 ill., 16 
colored glossary. 
index, keys 

Every library should 
have a copy 

Julia Ellen Rogers 

Grosset & Dunlap, 
1909 

248 pp. 

Divided according to 
seasons 

Keys to trees, index 

Albert Blakeslee 

Macmillan, 1913 

446 pp., 225 ill. 

Glossary, index 
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The President Comes 


GENEVIEVE 


to the Kindergarten 


SLATTERY 


Kindergarten Teacher, Groveland School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


? 
; 








PRESIDENT HOOVER AND TUT 


OT so very long ago, the Kinder- 
N garten children of St. Paul, re- 

ceived, perhaps the loveliest gift 
they have ever had. It was a picture of 
President Hoover and his police dog 
“TT nt.’’ 

Some months ago, Sophie Champlin 
Borup, Kindergarten Supervisor of the 
Public Schools, saw the picture and recog- 
nized its appeal to little children. The 
urge to have one for each Kindergarten 


was not to be denied. Finally through the 
combined efforts of The St. Paul Dispatch 
and The St. Paul Association of Com- 
merce, the picture was obtained, and auto- 
graphed by the President. Copies were 
made and framed for each Kindergarten, 
Public, Private and Parochial, in the city. 

A formal presentation was made in each 
Kindergarten throughout the city, that is it 
was formal in honoring the gift but delight- 
fully informal as the children received it. 
‘*Gee, the dog’s keen,’’ 
gartner. ‘‘How did Mr. Hoover know we — 
were in Kindergarten? Let’s send a letter 
and say, ‘Come and see us and bring your © 
dog. Yes, and bring Mrs. Hoover, too.’ ’’ — 

The children so generally agreed upon — 
the letter-writing idea, that all the Kinder- — 
gartens of the city wrote letters. Mr. ~ 
Hoover, with his love for little children, — 
must have been quite charmed with those 
which were sent to him. 

Dear President Hoover: 

Thank you for the picture. 
your dog’s name? Are there very many ~ 
animals out there? Have you a horse, © 
too? We like your picture very much. — 
We will hang it on a nail. We are sitting © 
on the floor writing this letter. Do you 
ever sit on the floor? 
Dear President Hoover: 

Thanks for the present. We like your © 
dog. Do you like to take care of your | 
dog? Please come to St. Paul to see us. 
How does Mrs. Hoover feel? Is it cold — 
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said one Kinder- — 











What’s © 


























THE PRESIDENT COMES TO THE KINDERGARTEN 


Good-bye, Mr. Hoover, 
Thanks for tak- 


in Washington? 
good-bye, Mrs. Hoover. 
ing care of our country. 

Some of the children wrote group letters, 
offering suggestions as to what should be 
said: ‘‘Let’s write a letter and say, ‘we 
like your dog very much, we like you, 
too.’ 9? 

‘‘We like your picture and think it is 
real pretty. The dog was pretty. You 
are holding your dog nice.’’ Does Mr. 
Hoover know he has another dog? Tell 
him to send a picture of his other dog. 
‘‘You are smiling at us aren’t you? Why 
don’t you come to St. Paul? I’ll bet you 
give your dog chicken bones, ‘Yes, and 
ice cream.’ ”’ 

The teacher in one school wanted to 
know what such a dog could do for his 
family. ‘‘Watch the family while Mrs. 
Hoover goes to the store or works,’’ was 


the prompt reply. 


‘‘If Mr. Hoover will come to our Kin- 
dergarten we’ll sing America and he can 
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hold the flag,’’ was the generous offer 
from one Kindergarten child. ‘‘When the 
country is in trouble God comes down and 
tells Mr. Hoover what to do,’’ offered one 
serious minded child. 


As a part of their message of thanks 
to the President, the children sent a col- 
lection of drawings made in the various 
Kindergartens. The pictures represent 
episodes in the life of Mr. Hoover as the 
children imagine them. Some of the draw- 
ings appear in this article. 

Some day Mr. Hoover will receive 
‘‘some nice flowers,’’ or maybe a Valen- 
tine at the proper time, for his picture 
hangs in a prominent place in each of the 
Kindergartens. 


‘‘The greatest found time for the smallest, 
The smallest felt the touch of the greatest.’’ 


RvssEL. 


Footnote: The original picture will eventually 
be given to the Minnesota State Historical Society. 





“SHALL WE HANG IT WHERE EVERYONE CAN SEE IT?” 











Unit of Work in 2B Reading 


ApA ELLEN LILLy 
Classroom Teacher, Woodward Avenue School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


STUDY OF BIRD LIFE 
Objective 
a. Teacher’s—1. To promote reading in- 
terests and to develop 
skill in reading. 
2. To promote interest in 
bird life. 
b. Child’s —1. To feed winter birds. 
To be begun during winter months, as 
it offers an objective to the child—help- 
ing the birds to find food. 
I. Activities 
A. Group discussion. 
1. Need of helping birds to find food 
in winter. 
2. Children to give own experiences in 
feeding birds. 
3. Discussion of ways in which children 
ean attract birds to get food. 
4. Bringing to the group any sugges- 
tions found in newspapers, books, maga- 
zines. Children reading own articles 
to group, when possible. 
5. Children write letters to Dept. of 
Agriculture and to Audubon Society 
for bulletins describing feeding shelves. 
6. Group then decide on what kind of 
feeding shelves they wish to construct. 
The one selected may be dictated to the 
teacher, and a chart made for bulletin 
board to use as a reference. 
Example : 
We are going to make a lunch counter 
for the birds. 
We like the window shelf in Bird Lore. 
This is the way to make it—(simple 
directions given). 
B. Construction of feeding board. 
1. A plan drawn by group or by a 
committee chosen by group. Reference 
made to chart if necessary. 
2. Listing materials needed. 


3. Committees chosen for construction 

work. 

These committees to report to group on 
progress, or any problem needing a solu- 
tion. Committees encouraged to use bulle- 
tin board for notices, ete. As— 

‘“We are ready for the seed box.’’ 

C. Study of winter birds common to own 
locality. 

While construction work is underway, 
children can study birds. 

1. List those which children have seen. 

Encourage children to be alert for birds 

around their homes, or seen on walks. 

2. Encourage use of Bird Guide to 

identify. 

Children make simple rules to follow 
in identifying birds. These are put on 
the Bulletin Board for reference. 

Example: 

Where did you see it? 
or in a tree? 

Was it on a branch or on the trunk? 


On the ground 


3. Group to consult books in the room, — 
encouraged to use library, magazines, — 
ete. to find out what birds are regular ~ 
winter visitors in this locality. Chil- 
dren read to group any material, simple 
enough for that group, teacher assist- | 
ing if references are too difficult. Make q 


a list of winter birds. 


4. Make a list of irregular winter visi- 
tors, those who remain if food can be ~ 


found, as robins and flickers. 


5. Reading to find out what food each : 
bird prefers, dividing list into seed eat- — 
ers, and those who prefer fats, as nuts, ~ 


suet. 


6. This study provides for many op- 4 
(indi- — 


portunities for writing stories 
cated later). 
D. The feeding board. 
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1. Bringing of foods, committees to keep 
boards supplied every day. 
2. Keeping a daily record, when birds 
begin to come. The record kept by 
whole group. (Individual reeords will 
soon be begun with no suggestion from 
teacher). 
3. Study of characteristies of individual 
birds, their eating habits, learning calls 
and songs. Watching food preferences 
to see if corresponds to information 
found in bird books. 
4. Writing short stories each day about 
the bird visitors. 
Example : 
The chick-a-dee came today. 
He ate sunflower seeds. He eats the 
insides. 
He can stand on his head and eat. 
II. Outcomes 
A. In reading. 
1. Content 
a. Reading what is of 
them about birds. 
b. Learning to use books for infor- 
mation as well as pleasure. 


interest to 


ce. Reading to give pleasure to others. 
2. Mechanics 
a. An increase in vocabulary. 
b. Learning to read independently. 
e. Overcoming reading difficulties 
such as jerky reading so as to be 
able to read a story to the group. 
III. References 
1. Birds in Rhyme, by Julius Kink. 
Rhymes are rather interesting but print 
too fine. One or two read to children 
may be a suggestion for original poems 
or bird rhymes. 
2. Bird Stories from Burroughs. 
Illustrations are very good (teachers’ 
references). 
3. Burgess Bird Book, Written in child 
language. 
4. Robin Red Breast’s Home, by Denton. 
Children can read this to the group. 
5. How the Robins Came, Indian story. 
6. Legend ef Woodpecker, Found in 
many readers. (Elson Second Winston 
Primer). 
7. Why Robin Has a Red Breast. 
8. Stories about birds in any readers— 





ay . 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


A PHYSICAL SET-UP HELPFUL IN DEVELOPING A UNIT OF WORK IN READING 
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supplementary books in room, or bird 

stories children find in Library. 
References for Information 

1. Bird Lore. 

Magazine issued bi-monthly. Contains 
articles contributed by bird lovers, but 
has section for Junior members of Audu- 
bon Society. Good illustrations of chil- 
dren’s worth. Has many interesting letters 
from boys and girls on bird topics. 

2. Boy Bird House Architecture—by 

Baxter. 

Full of good illustration on all birds 
who build in houses. Plans for building 
may be too complicated, but pictures offer 
suggestions and children can make own 
plans. Also has good illustrations and 
suggestions for feeding birds. 

3. Bird Houses Boys ean Build—by 

Siepert. 

Has very fine illustrations of houses 
and feeding places, bath, ete. Plans are 
too small. but can be simplified for child 


use. 
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4. Chapman’s Travels of Birds. 

Very good. Best reading group could 
read for group with a little preparation. 

Chapman’s ‘‘ What Bird is That?’’ 

Hand Book of Birds—for Teacher’s use. 

5. Doubleday—How to Attract Birds— 

For Teacher’s Use. 

6. Michigan Bird Life—Barrows—For 

Teacher’s Use. 

7. First Book of Birds—NMiller. 

8. Reed’s Bird Guide. 

9. Children’s magazines often contain 

suggestions for bird study. As building 

of feeding places, bird houses, ete. 


IV. Pictures 
Dodson pictures. Perry pictures. Sets 
of small pictures. Arm and Hammer Soda 
Co., National Geographic Magazine, Bird 
number. Nature Magazine. 


V. Materials 
Wire. 3. Tools for con- 
Heavy twine. 


1. Wood. 2. 
struction work. 4. 





Unit of Work in 2A Reading 


ELNoRA BULLINGER 
Classroom Teacher, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A POST OFFICE 
Objective—To build a post office. 
Procedure-—Diseussion of community 

life, about our helpers in a city: the 
policeman, fireman, groceryman, druggist, 
postman, ete. 
We decided to build a post office. 
I. Activities 
A. Making Plans. 
1. Class decide how to build the post 
office, using blocks and orange crates, 
covering with large sheets of brown 
paper. 
2. What is needed in a post office? 
a. Seales for weighing packages 
b. Stamps 
e. Clerk 


d. Postman 
e. Postman’s cap 
f. Mail box 
g. Parcel post package 
h. Signs such as ‘‘Letters,’’ ‘‘ Air 
Mail,’’ ‘‘Parcel Post,’’ ‘‘Stamps.”’ 
i. Money 
3. Writing plans on board and read- 
ing them. 
B. Building the Post Office 
1. Making of post office with large floor 
blocks and orange crates, covering with 
large sheets of brown paper. 
. Measuring for size of post office. 
. Measuring and constructing windows. 
. Measuring and constructing counters. 
front of windows. 
. Making a sign 


S'S Se bo 


**Kalamazoo Post 
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Office’? by many children, then voting 
on best written sign. 
€. Equipping the post office 
1. Making scales to weigh parcel post 
packages 
2. Making stamps 
3. Making envelopes to sell in post 
office 
4. Bringing foreign stamps, also dif- 
ferent kinds of U. S. stamps to put on 
wall of post office. 
D. Opening the post office 
1. When the post office was finished the 
children wrote letters to each other. 
2. The letters were read out loud in 
class. 
a. Correct use of English was stressed. 
b. Form of letter. 
ce. Reading with expression. 
3. Letters were written to our princi- 


Dear Miss : 

I love you and we know you love us. 
We like the story books you sent us. We 
like to read about the animals. Come to 
see us again. 

Your little friend, 
Virginia. 

N. B. The answer from the supervisor. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
April 21, 1929. 
Dear Virginia: 

I am glad you like the story books. 

I am glad you like to read about the 


animals. I think you have a very good 
post office. 
I will come to see you soon. 


Your friend, 
4. A letter was sent through the post 
office to another second grade room in- 
viting them to come to visit us. 





School, Willimantic, Conn. 


A POST OFFICE LOCATED ON A BUSY STREET 


pal and supervisor, by individual chil- 
dren. 
N. B. This is a letter from one child: 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
April 18, 1929. 


a. The letter was composed by the 
children and written on the board. 

b. It was read to the children. 

e. Diseussion of what to do to enter- 
tain the children. 
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d. Children decide to read short activities in the post office. 
stories to them, about the post office 1. Plans were made for a garden and 
and the farm. a letter ordering our seeds was com- 
e. Voting as to who should read. posed by the children and read by the 
f. Committees were chosen to take class. 
small groups of children through the a. Names of vegetables and flowers 
post office and to visit our farm. were learned. 
g. Children prepared the stories they b. Stories about gardens were read 
were to read by reading out loud to to the children. 
the other children. e. The children dramatized the story, 
II. Essentials and Outcomes ‘*Mary’s Garden’’ and gave it in 
Children gained much in the prepara- assembly. This brought in reading 
tion and in the reading to the visiting the story many times and reading 
children. with expression. N 
A. Content. 2. Foreign stamps were brought in by | & 
1. They gained joy in reading to others. the teacher and the children. : 
2. The children (audience) became good a. This brought in a great interest | y 
listeners. in our own country and in other} ¢ 
3. They laughed at humorous things and lands. ti 
felt sympathetic toward those in trouble. b. Stories were read by the teacher | ® 
B. Mechanies. about children of other lands. 
1. They gained in habit of accurate and e. Stories were read by the children. : 
rapid recognition of old words. 3. On two occasions when children had | y 
2. They gained a larger vocabulary. birthdays, birthday cards were made ds 
3. They gained in power of expression. and letters were written to them. 8 
4. Their words were pronounced more a. Birthday stories were read. se 
clearly and distinctly. b. Social value was gained in coming | 
5. They were very careful with the together, sharing experiences, learn- 
books as they were new books. ing respect for people of other lands, 
6. They learned to stand correctly and and for one another’s efforts. 
to hold their books properly. 4. Different kinds of letters were posted 
7. Reading in audience situations. in our post office. 
Other Outcomes. a. Business ce. Letters to friends , 
1. Many habits and attitudes having b. Air Mail d. Invitations 
social value were developed such as giv- oes te 
: . a eferences 
ing pleasure to others, learning happi- The Pet Pony su 
ness in working with others, taking The Sailing Tub Baker and Baker P 
ye e Sailing Tu 
criticism wholesomely. ae Fifty Flags Bobbs Merrill Co. " 
child. This wee placed in the post _ Child-Library Readers, Book II. Silver | 
office and distributed by the postman Burdett E 
after the reading of the stories. Dutch Twins Lucy Fitch Perking “4 
3. One child did not get a letter so a Japanese Twins Houghton Mifflin 
**Special Delivery’’ letter was sent. Dutch Primer St 
4. The letters were answered and placed Big and Little People of Many Lands, Tr 
in our post office. It was a surprise as Perdue. 
they were placed there after school. Post Office—S ocial Science Readers, 
5. The letters were read out loud by  Sceribner’s. 
the children receiving them. Grandfather’s Farm—Social Science | & 
D. Other units of work which included Readers, Scribner’s. W 
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Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the 





International Kindergarten Union 
Memphis, Tenn. 
April 22nd-26th, 1930 


Officers—President, Margaret Cook Holmes, 
New York (ity; First Vice-President, Frances 
Kern, Evanston, Ill; Second Vice-President, 
Madaline Darrough Horn, Iowa City, Iowa; Re- 
eording Secretary, Sarah A. Marble, Worcester, 
Mass.; Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, 
Charlotte B. Pope, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Execu- 
tive Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Charlotte 
B. Norton, Washington, D. C. 


Local Committees— General Chairman, Miss 
Mary Leath; Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Eldran H. 
Rogers; Headquarters and Accommodations, Mrs. 
W. H. Dilatush; Hospitality, Mr. S. L. Rags- 
dale; Places of Meeting, Mr. K. W. Warden; 
School Exhibits, Miss Mary V. Moore; Com- 
mercial Exhibits, Mr. L. W. Paschal; School 
Visiting, Mr. K. W. Warden; Decorations, Miss 


Pearl Deen; Transportation, Mrs. T. L. Rieger; 
Finance, Miss Delle Patterson; Music, Miss 
Clementine Monahan, Miss Bomar Hurt; Cre- 
dentials and Elections, Miss Zelia Rudisill; 
Badges, Miss Carlatta Pittman; Press, Mrs. W. 
J. Gilfillan; Printing, Mr. E. H. Smith; Pages, 
Mrs. R. B. Gordon; Social Activities, Mrs. E. 
H. Willingham; Symposium Dinner, Mrs. Frances 
Landis; Delegates’ Day Luncheon, Mrs. Jno. T. 
Fisher; Teas, Mrs. Edgar Lee; Drive About the 
City, Mrs. Enoch Walton; Play Day, Mrs. W. B. 
Doan. 


Advisors—R. L. Jones, Superintendent of 
Schools; Sue M. Powers, Superintendent Shelby 
County Schools. 


Headquarters—Hotel Peabody. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22 

Morning, 9.30-12:00, Ballroom, Hotel Peabody 

Business Meeting—Committee of Nine- 
teen, Lucy Wheelock; Equipment and 
supplies, Frances M. Berry; Extension 
Publications, Roberta Hemingway; For- 
eign Correspondence, Jane H. Nicholson: 
Literature, Mary L. Morse; Nursery School 
Committee, Patty Smith Hill; Parental 
Education, Ada Hart Arlitt; Reading 
Readiness, Marjorie Hardy; Research, 
Bessie Lee Gambrill; Science, Verna Lewis; 
Supervision, Mary G. Waite; Teacher 
Training, Winifred E. Bain. 


11:30-12:00 


M usic—Necrology Committee Report, 
Grace L. Brown; Honor Roll, Catherine 
Watkins. 
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Afternoon, 2:00-4:00, Places to be Announced 

Group Conferences—I. Research in the 
Kindergarten, Ernest Horn. II. Supervis- 
ing the Young Teacher, Bertha M. Barwis. 
III. Psychology of the Pre-School Child, 
Helen Coe Clowes. IV. Classroom En- 
vironment, Frances M. Berry. V. Nursery 
Sehool Procedure, Barbara Greenwood. 
VI. Health Education, Minnie Campbell. 


Teas, 4:00-6:00 
Courtesy, Nineteenth Century Club, 
1433 Union Avenue. Courtesy, Principal 
and Faculty, Lions Open Air School, 
Fourth and Keel Streets. 


Evening, 7:45, Auditorium 
Opening Session—Music—Negro Spirit- 
uals, Glee Club, Booker T. Washington 
High School. Invocation. Addresses of 
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Welcome — Watkins Overton, Mayor of 
Memphis; R. L. Jones, Superintendent of 
Schools; W. J. Prescott, President, Board 
of Education; Mary L. Leath, Kindergar- 
ten Primary Supervisor. Response—Mar- 
garet Cook Holmes, President, I. K. U. 
Opening Address—‘‘The Child We Edu- 
cate,’’ Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase Coun- 
try School, Maryland. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 


Morning, 8:00-11:30 

Program of School Visiting—At the 
time of registration each teacher will be 
given a choice of the type of work she 
wishes to see in the schools listed for 
visitors. Groups of schools will be en- 
gaged in work which can be classed under 
the following headings, Social Studies, 
Science, Literature-Appreciation, Reading, 
Creative Art, and Creative Music. The 
program is planned for the purpose of 
showing child activity in the Kindergarten 
Primary unit of the schools. 8 :00—Report 
at parking places as directed at the time 
of registration. 8:45—Arrive at school. 
9 :00-11 :00—Observation. 11:00-11:30— 
Conference Period. Under the leadership 
of training teachers and supervisors. 
Teachers observed during the morning will 
attend the conference and answer ques- 
tions. 


Nursery School 

Transportation will be furnished to 
Martin, Tennessee, to visit the Nursery 
School to those enrolled in the Nursery 
School Group Tuesday afternoon. This 
school is under the supervision of the 
Home Economics Department of the Col- 
lege of the University of Tennessee. The 
drive over a distance of one hundred and 
twenty-five miles extends through a beau- 
tiful stretch of delta land, typical of the 
country surrounding Memphis. 


Noon, 12:00-2:00 
Committee Luncheons—This time is al- 
lowed to permit committee members to get 
together and discuss plans for the coming 
year’s activities. 


Afternoon, 2:30-4:00 


Group Conferences—Continuation of 
meetings begun Tuesday afternoon. 


Tea, 4:00-6:00 
Courtesy, Primary Council, George Pea- 
body College, University Club, 11346 Cen- 
tral Avenue. 


Evening, 8:00 

Topic: Parental Education. Music, Cor- 
tese Brothers (Harp, Violin, Flute). Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Parents and Teachers,’’ Julia 
Wade Abbot, Director Kindergartens, 
Philadelphia, Penna. Address,-‘‘What is 
Meant by Parental Education Today?’’ 
Speaker to be announced. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24 
Morning, 8:00-11:30, Auditorium 
Delegates’ Day—Chairmen, Miss Fran- 
ces Kern, First Vice-President, Mrs. Made- 
line Darrough Horn, Second Vice-Presi- 


dent. 


Noon, 12:00-2:00, Ballroom, Hotel Peabody 


Delegates’ Day Luncheon—Musie, Pull- 
man Porter Band. News about ‘‘Child- 
hood Education,’’ Mary Dabney Davis, 
Chairman, Editorial Committee, Sarah A. 
Marble, Chairman, Magazine Circulation. 


Afternoon, 2:30-4:30 
Drive Around the City. 


Teas, 4:30-6:00 


Courtesy, Memphis Principals Associa-. 


tion, Colonial Country Club. Courtesy, 
Memphis Teachers Association, Memphis 
Education Association, Country Club. 


Evening, 7:45 

Topic: ‘‘Our Neighbors and Ourselves.”’ 
Music—Organ recital and soloist. Organ- 
ist, Mr. Adolph Steuterman; soloist, Miss 
Virginia Marino Sledge. Address, ‘‘Get- 
ting Acquainted with Our Neighbors,’’ 
Caroline W. Barbour, Superior, Wiscon- 
son. Address, ‘‘International Relation- 
ships and Eduecation,’’ Bruce Payne, 
George Peabody College. Address, ‘‘The 
White House Conference,’’ Dr. H. E. 
Bernard, Director of White House Con- 
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ference on Child Health and Protection, 
Washington, D. C. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25 
Morning, 9:00-12:00, Ballroom, Hotel Peabody 

Annual Business Meeting. 

All delegates are expected to be present. 
Election of officers. Reports of Standing 
Committees not previously given. Report 
of Amendment Committee. Report of 
Committee on Credentials and Elections. 
Report of Committee on Time and Place. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


Afternoon, 2:00-4:00 


Miss Franees Kern presiding. Musie, 
Folk Dances and Rhythm, Primary Grades. 
Address. ‘‘ American Speech, Our Respon- 
sibility.’"* Dr. Emma Grant Meader, Rus- 
sel Sage Foundation, Troy, New York. 
Address. ‘‘Speech as a Medium for Self- 
Expression,’’ Dr. Bert Roller, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Evening, 6:30, Ballroom, Hotel Peabody ; 
Symposium Dinner—Toastmistress, Miss 
Luey Gage, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. An evening of Southern song 
and story. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 
Play Day 
Morning—Seeing Memphis. Noon— 
Lunch at Municipal Fair Grounds. After- 
noon—Cireus, given by children under the 
direction of Recreation Department of the 
Memphis Park Commission. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITS 

All general meetings will be held in the 
south hall of the Municipal Auditorium. 
In the west hall of this building, both an 
educational and commercial exhibit will be 
open during the entire week of the con- 
vention. In addition, there will be an ex- 
hibit in each classroom where a unit of 
work is being developed, so there will be 
concrete examples to show how units of 
activity develop around one center of 
interest. 





LIST OF HOTELS, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
HOTEL PEABODY 


HEADQUARTERS 
Bible rete oon uses... Giese écssscvscvduid esse sous tuuedhswansebidesdegessln uc te@easclauiconsaulvan let ae $3.50—$12.00 
Banton 208: GOUO node. vinsscccesstcssiccvedessssedesssdestadads comecibavsdneelig nica ae 5.50— 10.00 

All rooms with baths. 

HOTEL CLARIDGE 
Single rates (with bathe) ... .:....0:.cc00600 Unie $3.00—$4.00 up 
Rates fer two (with dbnthe) ..............cciniiucckicisaeenenuaeusueie 4.50— 6.00 up 

, HOTEL GAYOSO 
Single rates (without bathe). ..:......<ccssccccchscsscivoscsencacdsosasscdicssatvesrenviacuciaeeta aan $2.00—$2.50 
Single rates (with: bathe) ......0.0sssccccseccssscstcasaccsnsdcacontncecnielemecsioeiccaunadia tae 3.00— 6.00 
Rates fer two (without baths) .............. ccc cccccssccccccscccssscessedecosesssensconsssssenssenserseceresenecs 3.00— 4.00 
Rates for two (with bathe) ....00.cccccsnl ee 5.00— 7.50 
HOTEL CHISCA 

Single rates (without baths) c..0c.0.cccdiseciciccccsscaccclsletiossm cecsinaicsinstiemectioes tees $2.00 
Gingle rates. (with bath)  ....o...ciscci.csccceccocssecissodcosssususssanssauosioaeeuneauien ta ane 2.00—$6.00 
Double rates (without bathe) .o.cccccccccccsccccccscssscsssasssvsosscccovoseprcsbeestecvcnsbassdvasdiec kouuae 3.50 
Double rates (with Bathe) .........:.sciisiiccccsdsccsscesacsessecgeusbebebbesubeeabscetuistobibeineciseaun uaaibeeiee 4.50— 7.50 

HOTEL PARKVIEW 
Single rates (with Babb). occ cvcsccseccscccsscecstebsdsecsosssesssscdcomneaanasie aiememeisnic eae $3.50 
Bates for two. (with bathe) © .550660606.00.c5 ue a ee ee 6.00 


Single rates 
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HOTEL ADLER 

et meth © Mr TOI) diseases dill scos% sen cerassonnsoetncnioshecsssnsecvossocrssnconivns ..$1.50 
SY OD CACM Dem iii oobi si cub scasnasvossoctoessvecncatenvusvoncorcoredivessandeesoe’ .... 3.50—$5.00 
Rates for two (without baths) .0.....00..0.0.....0..0cccccoesceeteeeeees Peete. . 2.50— 3.00 


HOTEL TENNESSEE 


(Opposite Hotel Peabody) 
Single rates EET ERS Ga ae SE SES Ra RP. ay COTES ae eet $2.00—$3.00 
Rates for two ........ PP SRE RS aS ci me ssstseeessevesecerseeseree BOOO— 4,50 
All rooms with baths. 


Reservations at hotels should be made direct with hotel management. Make your reservations 
early. Lists lower rate hotels and private homes sent upon request to Mrs. W. H. Dilatush, 
Chairman, Committee on ‘Accommodations, 1429 North Parkway, Memphis, Tenn. 


TRANSPORTATION TO MEMPHIS 


A reduction of one and one-half fare on the Certificate Plan will apply for members attend- 
ing the meeting of the International Kindergarten Union, to be held at Memphis, Tennessee, 
April 22nd-26th, 1930; also for dependent members of their families, and the arrangements will 
apply from any point in the United States and on certain lines from Manitoba, Canada (inquire 
of ticket agent). 

Children of 5 and under 12 years of age when accompanied by parent or guardian will, under 
like conditions, be charged one-half of the fare for adults. 

The following directions are submitted for your guidance: 

1. Tickets at the regular one-way tariff fares for the going journey may be obtained on 
April 18 to 24 from almost every point (inquire of ticket agent). Be sure that when purchasing 
going ticket you request a certificate. Do not make the mistake of asking for a ‘‘receipt’’. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station for tickets and certificates at least 30 minutes be- 
fore departure of train on which you will begin your journey. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If you inquire at your home station, you can 
ascertain whether certificates and through tickets can be obtained to place of meeting. If not 
obtainable at your home station, the agent will inform you at what station they can be obtained. 
You can in such case purchase a local ticket to the station which has certificates in stock, where 
you purchase a through ticket and at the same time ask for and obtain a certificate to place 
of meeting. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the meeting present your certificate to the endorsing officer, 
Miss Mary Leath, General Chairman, as the reduced fares for the return journey will not apply un- 
less you are properly identified as provided for by the certificates. 

5. It has been arranged that the Special Agent of the carriers will be in attendance 
April 22 to 25, from 8:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., to validate certificates. If you arrive at the meet 
ing and leave for home again prior to the Special Agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at the me 
ing later than April 25, after the Special Agent has left, you cannot have your certificate v 
dated and consequently you will not obtain the benefit of the reduction on the home journey. 

6. So as to prevent disappointment, it must be understood that the reduction on the retur 
journey is not guaranteed, but is contingent on an attendance of not less than 150 members 
the organization at the meeting and dependent members of their families, holding regularly issu 
certificates obtained from ticket agents at starting points, from where the regular one-way adul 
tariff fares to place of meeting are not less than 67 cents on going journey. 

Certificates issued to children at half fares will be counted the same as certificates 
by adults. 

7. If the necessary minimum of 150 certificates are presented to the Special Agent, 
your certificate is duly validated, you will be entitled, up to and including April 29, to a returl 
ticket via the same route over which you made the going journey at one-half of the regular one 
way tariff fare from the place of the meeting to the point at which your certificate was issued. 

8. Return trip tickets issued at the reduced fares will not be good on any limited tra 
on which such reduced fare transportation is not honored. 

9. No refund of fare will be made on account of failure to obtain proper certificate whe 
purchasing going tickets, nor on account of failure to present validated certificate when purchas- 
ing return ticket. 































An Invitation to George Peabody College for 
Teachers 
0 Nashville, Tennessee 















En route to Memphis in April members and friends of the International 
atush, Kindergarten Union are invited to stop at Nashville, Tenn., and visit George 
Peabody College for Teachers—the Teachers College of the South. The Early 
Elementary Department will keep open house to entertain visitors either go- 
ing or returning. 


— Visitors from the north and east—from the south and east may connect 

3 will at Nashville directly for Memphis without added expense for transportation. 

nquire We should appreciate a communication from you should you entertain the 
‘ idea of visiting our Campus, our city and our county. 

under 


A hearty welcome awaits you. 


Lucy Gage. 














THE CAMPUS 
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Editor, Avice TEMPLE 
; 
! A book for parents.—It is an encouraging more exhaustively. Dr. Pyle’s major contribu- 
: fact though one apparently often unrecognized tion is rather the positive one, more needed 3 
a by psychologists that not all children are prob- in the field of child psychology, of showing 
; lem children, that not all parents have al- how good habits may be formed and charac- 
: ready made mistakes before they seek advice. ter built. A brief well selected bibliography 
H There are some too who hope not only to avoid is given as a guide for further reading. 
. trouble but to learn how they may most wisely Mary A. M. Les, M.D., 
guide their children’s development. For these University of Chicago. 4 
Dr. Pyle’s book* is primarily written. And : : 
for these no lesson can be so important as the A manual for teachers.—With the rapid de- 
one reiterated on many pages that “there is no  Velopment of education as a science and con- 
change about the development of human life. sequent specialization in the field, there has 
Our life is a part of a world where cause and come the need, as phrased in the introduction 
effect are law. Every day in a child’s early of a recent handbook,* “for a compilation of 
life his future is being formed and prede- the outstanding facts and theories in each of 
termined.” the various subdivisions of education” (p. III). 
Dr. Pyle states the main purpose of his n an effort to meet this need the authors have 
book is “to make it clear that what the child used the question and answer method in their 
becomes depends upon what he is at the begin- handbook. About one third of the book, 96 
ning and upon the influences brought to bear pages, is given to 1001 questions relating to 
upon him during the early years of his life.” teaching methods, classroom management, psy- fi 
He therefore begins with an account of chil- chology, tests and measurements, the eurric- |  ,, 
dren’s bodies, their inheritance and their in- lum, history of education, statistics, com- th 
born traits. It is a rather general and vague parative education, different phases of adminis- te 
account in which intelligence is assumed to be ration, the teaching personnel, health educa- te 
a unit character following Mendel’s laws. Then tion, vocational guidance, ete. p 
follows a truly masterly chapter on habits in- The next section of the book, 130 pages, is of 
eluding a classified list of desirable habits ‘evoted to answers to the questions, these an- f  ¢¥ 
which should be formed. Dr. Pyle emphasizes Wers varying in length from a single sentence | 
the fact that “a child is going to form some to half a page. Most of the answers are fol- 
kind of habits. The question is: Shall we lowed by page references to books, articles, te 
guide and direct this formation or leave it to ete., listed in the bibliography. This bibli- pl 
chance? We should begin at the hour of the ography includes 273 selected titles. — : hi 
child’s birth and little by little, one by one Following are samples of questions with} p 
build up the habits that will form the basis of their answers: vy, 
s the life structure.” Under the topic of moral 1. Why are mistakes (wrong answers) madé |] 4 
2 training he stresses the importance of imita- by pupils in drill work immesasurably seri- er 
} tion and development of ideals. ous? ‘ ac 
A final section deals briefly in question and There is no guarantee that an error once |  y, 
answer form with methods of handling some made will not be made again in exactly the} ,,, 
r bad habits. Others have covered this field “Jy g. Elsbree, H. R. Halsey, and Elissbetl =~ 
\ ages ITA S. Elsbree, The Teacher’s Handbook. New “York: Ti 
i * William H. Pyle, Training Children. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. by 
The Century Co. 1929. Pp. IX+206. $1.75. VIII 290. $2.50. Co 
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same way. 


In terms of habit process a 
wrong answer is just as definite as a right 


one. Hence, drill tends to fix errors as 

firmly as it fixes facts. 

2. Why have good teachers found it advan- 
tageous to abandon the A B C method of 
teaching reading in favor of the word 
method? 

Laboratory investigations and practical 
classroom experience have shown that the 
child recognizes a word in the same length 
of time as it is required for him to recog- 
nize a letter, so the former is much more 
economical. 

3. Why have modern schools abandoned oral 
spelling tests and spelling bees in favor of 
written tests? 

. Because correct spelling is only necessary 
for written work—and a skill is best learned 
in the form in which it is to be used. 

4. Why are not teachers’ judgments of mental 
ability a more valid means of selecting 
bright children from their classes than in- 
telligence tests? 

Teachers usually overlook chronological 
age in judging mental ability, and their at- 
tention is seldom attracted to the able child 
who gives no trouble and loafs through 
school doing perfectly satisfactory work for 
the grade but finding no challenge for his 
ability in the work. Such children are read- 
ily located by intelligence tests. 

The authors state that “this book will have 
fulfilled its purpose if it stimulates teachers 
and others interested in the profession to fur- 
ther reading and study in the field.” Its value 
to teachers will depend primarily on the ex- 
tent to which it does this. It seems to the 
present reviewer that a more extensive bibli- 
ography would add materially to the usefulness 
of this volume. Atzce Tewrta. 

Some new songs for small singers.—“Sing- 
ing Time”*; these two meaningful words are 
printed plainly in _ three-quarters-of-an-inch- 
high capital letters on a gay orange cover. 
Between the covers there are forty songs, each 
with its own illustration, well drawn and 
colored in varying shades of orange, brown and 
gray. The pictures tell the child of his own 
activities and help him to choose the songs he 
wants to hear. What child is there who would 
not like to possess this book? 





*Satis N. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn. Singing 
Time—Songs for Nursery and School with decorations 
by Ruth Hambridge. New York: The John Day 
Company. 1929. Pp. 48. 
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The authors have given us songs with words 
well suited to child life and child thinking. 
Upon glancing through the table of contents, 
one finds a varied range of subject matter; 
The Market Man, The Row Boat, The Canoe, 
The Train, My Tambourine, The Gingerbread 
Boy, In the Orehard, The Canary. As we turn 
the pages and read we find that many of the 
words have a rhythmic charm of their own 
and can be enjoyed without the music. For 
example: 

Once there were some children in the kitchen, 
in the kitchen 

Washing, washing apples with their cooking 
aprons on. 

Once there were some children in the kitchen, 
in the kitchen 

Coring, coring apples with their cooking aprons 
on, ete. 

Throughout the entire book there is marked 
simplicity of thought content. Many of the 
songs express only one idea. For example: 
Snow flakes gently falling down, falling down, 

falling down 
Snow flakes gently falling down, falling down, 
falling down. 

The music is extremely simply in form. 
Many of the songs are composed of a single 
phrase, two or four measures in length, re- 
peated twice. The phrases are built upon those 
musical intervals which are easiest for children 
to sing. Furthermore, the music has pleasing 
rhythm and beauty and the melodies continue 
to sing themselves in one’s ear long after the 
music period is past. Some of the melodies 
are quite as beautiful without the aceompani- 
ment as they are with it. In all instances the 
accompaniment is simple enough for an ama- 
teur in the home to play with pleasure and 
success. In fact the music and the words of 
these delightful little songs possess many of 
the attributes of our favorite folk songs and 
folk games. 

Several of the songs can be used as devices 
for training the individual voice. The short 
sentence songs may be used for antiphonal 
calls. 

In brief, here is a book which a child would 
gladly claim as his own; a book which mothers 
can use in the home with children of nursery 
school and kindergarten age; and a book to 
which teachers may tarn with a promise of 
good results in beginning music. 

Gertrupe Siocum, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago. 
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Rhymes and songs for children—A new 
book* from Miss Poulsson’s pen will be wel- 
comed by all her old friends who still have a 
place in their kindergarten repertoire for the 
beloved “Ball for Baby” and other old-time 
favorites. The new book—“Rhyme Time for 
Children.” shows the same understanding sym- 
pathy with little children’s interests as do Miss 
Poulsson’s former books, and the poems and 
songs present the same note of happiness and 
cheer. There are several old songs in the col- 
lection but they wear a new dress, as it were, 
being set to different music. 

The finger-plays, the merry jingles, and the 
simpler verses are intended for the home, 
rather than the kindergarten. A whole sec- 
tion at the back of the book, entitled “Play- 


time for Baby,” will be weleomed by the 


* Emilie Poulsson. Rhyme Time for Children. Bos- 
ton: Lathrop-Lee-Shepherd Company, 1929. 


mother of very little children, for the plays — 


and songs are well adapted to the early pre- 
school years. There are a number of nature 


songs and poems which will help to stimulate 
observation and to interpret the big out-of- — 
door world for the child of school age. “A | 


Song of Winter-Nutting Time,” “The Yearly 
Wonder” and “A Springtime Morning,” are 
particularly delightful. 

The book is most attractively bound and 
printed. It contains seven full page songs 


with music and many illustrations, some of — 


which have such simple lines that older ehil- 
dren may enjoy copying them for pastime. 
The outside cover is eloquent of happy child 
life, and one finds the same bright spirit 
within. 
CATHARINE R. Warkrys, 
Washington. 





THURSDAY EVENING 
8 P. M. 
Chairman: Mr. Stanwoop Cons, Headmaster, Chevy Chase Country School, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; President, Progressive Education Association. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
Dr. Frank W. Batiovu, Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 
Wat 1s NEEDED IN AMERICAN EpvucaTION 
Rosert 8. Lynp, Social Science Research Council; co-author of “Middletown” 
CREATIVE THINKING 
Mr. Epvarp C. Linpeman, New York School for Social Work 
Musie by the Howard University Men’s Glee Club 
FRIDAY MORNING, APRIL 4 
School visiting to educational exhibits in the Washington schools, the National 
Education Association, the Red Cross, the National Geographic Society, George Wash- 
ington University, and excursions to historical points of interest. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
2 and 3 P. M.—ContinvaTion or Group CONFERENCES 
FRIDAY EVENING 
7 P. M.—Awnnvat Banguet 
CHARACTER AS END AND AS PROCESS 
Mr. Georce A. Cor, formerly of Columbia University; author of “What is Wrong 


With Youth.” 


THe New Type CoLugce 
Dr. Hamitton Howt, President of Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. 
THe EpvcationaL MIL. 

Dr. Ray Lyman WIxbur, the Secretary of the Interior 
Musie by Mr. J. Horace Smiruney, Baritone 
SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 5 
9 A. M.—ANnvaL Business MEETING 
9:30 A. M.—Finat Summary OF THE GroUP CONFERENCES 
By Discussion LEADERS 
11 A. M.—Tue New Epvcation 1x Russia, TuRKEy, AND CHILE 
Dr. Lucy Wiuson, Philadelphia High School for Girls 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
2 P. M.—Executive Boarp MEETING 


Exeursions to points of historic and governmental interest. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


Editor, Etta Rutu Boyce 


THE JOURNAL OF GENETIC PSY- 
CHOLOGY in its number dated March, 1930, 
prints an article by Elizabeth B. Hurlock, of 
the Department of Psychology of Columbia 
University on The Suggestibility of Children. 
The study reported was undertaken * because 
there has been little attention given to this 
question although the popular opinion is that 
children are highly suggestible. It is an at- 
tempt to ascertain “how well popular assump- 
tions can stand up in the face of experimental 
evidence.” Four hundred and four school chil- 
dren from a New York Publie School were 
studied. The experiment is reported in detail 
with its historical background, tests used, and 
results. Age, sex, race, and intelligence were 
taken into consideration. The article sum- 
marizes, in part, as follows. “The total results 
indicate that approximately two-thirds of the 
suggestions given were sucessfully resisted by 
the children.” “The correlations between men- 
tal age and suggestibility were in no case high, 
but were high enough to indicate that there is 
some relationship between mental age and the 
ability to resist suggestion.” Finally, “the facts 
brought out in this study do not confirm the 
popular beliefs which exist in relationship to 
the suggestibility of children. On the whole, 
children are less suggestible than most people 
believe, and the differences between sexes and 
races are, so far as this experiment was able 
to show, so slight as to be almost negligible 
A far greater difference exists from one child 
to another within each group than is apparent 
between the different groups. . . .” The children 
in the group were slightly over twelve years of 


age. 
The same Journal prints What A Two-And- 
One-Half-Year-Old Child Said In One Day, 
by Laura C. G. Haggerty of the University of 
Minnesota. This is published without comment 
other than the explanation that it is “in en- 
tirety the linguistic expression” of such a child 
for the approximate nine and a half hours of 


her waking day. It occupies twenty-five pages, 
and is an interesting record of the variety of 
a little child’s interests as well as a vocabulary 
study, offering rich material for studies of 
various sorts. 

A third article is on The Effect of Nursery- 
School Training Upon The Mental-Test Per- 
formance of A Group of Orphanage Children, 
by Helen Elizabeth Barrett and Helen Lois 
Cook from the University of Chicago and the 
University of Texas. The problem studied is 
held to be important, not only practically but 
also theoretically. Beeause of the values claimed 
for nursery school education, “it seems reason- 
able to expect that the placement of asylum 
inmates — children whose care, surroundings 
and instruction are at best unsatisfactory— 
under a nursery school regime would reveal 
something of the extent to which the general 
accomplishment level of the very young can 
be influenced by an improved environment.” 
Then too the question of the findings which 
seem to be consistent “that the average I. Q. 
of groups of orphanage children is below 100” 
is one on which light is needed. It has so far 
been explained in three ways: “(1) that the 
children are fundamentaljy and constitutionally 
inferior; (2) that institutional life has had a 
stifling effect on them; and (3) that both ex- 
planations apply.” 

The study is reported in detail with the fol- 
lowing conelusions. “1. A group of orphanage 
children placed from six to nine months under 
a nursery-school regime showed consistently 
greater gains in mental test performance than 
did a carefully paired control group deprived 
of such experience. 2. Dependent children 
do not on the average, rate well in test per- 
formanes relative to the standards set by the 
general populace. The results of the re-test, 
however, showed our nursery-school orphans to 
be farther above the normal than they were 
below on Test 1. That previous experience 
with the test—direet praetice in other words— 
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eannot account for this rise is probable, since 
the control group showed no such phenomenon. 
3. Though our methods of analysis are too 
crude to yield conclusive results, they lead us 
to infer that nursery-school activities and 
methods in some way raise the general accom- 
plishment level of the children.” 


THE LITERARY DIGEST in its February 
8th issue quotes from a review of a study of 
Lying Among Children. It was made by a 
woman physician, Dr. Buhler, attached to the 
Psychological Institute at Vienna, and pub- 
lished in the French review, La Pediatrie. 
It is reviewed in Comoedia in Paris, as fol. 
lows. “It appears from this investigation that 
35 per cent of children between six and fif- 
teen years of age tell lies, and believe in their 
necessity. With children under five there is 
no conscious falsehood, that is, there are no 
false statements made with intent to deceive; 
the inexactitudes frequently noticed among tots 
of this age are simply products of the crea- 
tive imagination.” Furthermore, “Dr. Buhler 
distinguishes three kinds of lies; the social lie, 
whose object is to assist some one else, the aso- 
cial lie, dictated by personal need, though with- 
out intention to harm any one else, and the 
antisocial lie, inspired by self-interest without 
regard to the dangers to which it may expose 
others.” The many people who are today at 
work on moral training of children may find 
this study suggestive. In particular we note 
its comment on method. “The method indicated 
to combat falsehood is above all the personal 
example. The teacher ought to inspire in the 
child a confidence that will be the best aux- 
iliary to his task.” 

The same number,of The Literary Digest 
prints an article on Why Does The Baby Cry? 
which is quoted from a review by Gottfried 
Stiasny in the Illustrirte Zeitung, Leipsig. It 
treats of work done by Dr. Flusser and shows 
how important it is to answer this question 
aright. “But besides eventual physical ail- 
ments, the psychic attitude of the child, the 
milieu in which he lives, must be had in mind 
to a much large extent than herefore. The en- 
tire medical science of our time is influenced 
more deeply by psychic currents than it was a 
few decades ago.” The conclusion is “For all 
that life brings to the new dweller on this 
earth, of physical and psychical discomfort, he 
has but one means of expression—the ery. It 
is the physician’s task to diagnose the cause, 
and to remove it whenever he can.” 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION prints in its 


February number A Prayer for Teachers by 
Glenn Frank and announces that it will fur- 
“Help us to 
see that education is, after all, but the adven-_ 
ture of trying to make ourselves at home in_ 
the modern world.” In the same same journal | 
under the title The Home That Laughs In The 
Gale, Ivah E. Deering writes from her experi- 
ence as a teacher, a social worker, and a mother, 
Her conclusion is as follows: “The greatest 
need today, if we are to create a mental health 
which will throw off social disease germs, is | 


nish it as a elass room poster. 


for a home that can weather the gale. There 
must be eternal vigilance on the part of both 
the teacher and the parent, vigilance not di- 
rected toward keeping the child out of mis- 
chief, but vigilance to catch the dream of the 
child at the moment of its pushing against 
some door and see to it that the door is open 


and the path cleared that he may express the 


faith that is in him.” 


THE EL PASO SCHOOLS STANDARD, 


a monthly published by the El Paso Publie 


Schools, prints in its January issue a letter 


written by a mother to her school superin- 
tendent. Following a Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting, at which this Minneapolis 
mother had some opportunity for discussion 
with the superintendent, she was asked to put 
her views in writing and they are reproduced 
here. While feeling that the schools are giving 
her children much, she is critical about two 
points—spelling and promotions. Her crit- 
icism on spelling is that the present method, 
much in vogue, of pre-testing before words are 
assigned is wrong. She says “The first step of 
more or less guessing the spelling of the words 
on Monday is most unfortunate.” While she 
is ready to grant that a certain amount of this 
guessing might have value if closely super- 
vised, the large classes of the average public 
school do not permit this. A correct guess is 
not the equivalent of learning, as the guess 
may change the next day. She continues 
“Most important is the mental attitude which 
such a system engenders. It is my belief that 
a child should be trained to regard spelling as 
absolute: -it is either right or it is wrong. A 
well educated person spells correctly. His 
standards in spelling should be absolute per- 
fection, not eventually, but from the first that 
he makes acquaintance with a new word. The 
feeling that Monday’s spelling grade is of no 
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consequence begets a habit of carelessness and 
indifference which must affect the entire week.” 
She is furthermore critical of the small num- 
ber of words which the children are taught to 
spell. She estimates the number and says 
“Certainly it is not possible that 5,460 words 
can suffice him who aspires to real culture.” 
Again she has a good word to say for the sys- 
tem of teaching of spelling in syllables which 
she says has fallen out of use. Her plea for 
flexible promotion standards has an unusual 
point. She says “progressive schools are flex- 
ible, they are ever ready to study new knowl- 
edge and to incorporate changes. ‘ No one is 
ready to say, ‘This course of study, this stand- 
ard of achievement for this age of child is now 
perfected; it is absolute; from it there will be 
in future no variation.’ Would it not then be a 
mistake to hold any individual child to what 
the school age standards of achievement hap- 
pen for the time being to be in some partic- 
ular schools?” Her reason for the desire she 
has to have her children move rapidly through 
the school is not that they should get through 
more quickly, but that they may have as she 
expresses it, “time savings in the bank to in- 
vest in the educational opportunities which now 
and then come along at the most unexpected 
times.” She instances opportunities for travel 
or for special study. It is interesting to get 
a carefully thought out presentation of crit- 
icisms from the point of view of the home. 


The New Orleans Public School Teachers 
Association has recently issued in pamphlet 
form A STUDY OF PRESENT-DAY 
TRENDS IN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
EDUCATION. This is the work of the Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Study Group and presents 
first the results of a questionnaire sent to fifty 
cities. Of these, four did not reply and four 
others answered that they had no public school 
kindergartens. The tabulated report, therefore, 
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is for forty-two cities, and gi i 
on the following points: Pe : Entering Kin- 
dergarten; Requirements as to birth certi 
ficates ; ES a ee 
ing kindergartens © a 
kindergarten ; 


sleusy AN dig ae 


ment and supplies; and maladie is 
a discussion of the effect of kindergarten at- 
tendance upon the progress and quality of 
work in the grades with a listing of a number 
of studies which have been made of this sub- 
ject. “In general, the studies indicate that 
children who have attended kindergarten tend 
to progress more rapidly than those who have 
not.” Should Reading be taught in the kinder- 


things as its conclusion from this study; the 
requirement of a birth certificate, when any 
doubt exists as to a child’s age; that an en- 
rollment of sixty be considered large enough 
for two sessions; that the promotion age to 
first grade be 5 years and 9 months and that 
a record card be issued from the kindergarten, 
showing days absent, times tardy, self-control 
and obedience; language, and readiness to 
coéperate with others. 


As a practical study of conditions in the 


public school kindergartens of the United 
States, this is a valuable pamphlet. 








Epitor’s Note:—The memorial to Mrs. Laura 
Fisher Taussig in the March number of CuiLDHOOD 
EpucaTION was written by Miss Mary Shute of 


Boston. 
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OF SUPERINTENDENCE. SARAH MARBLE AIRM OF THE CIRCULATION COMMITT 

WAS IN ee AND CHARLOTTE POPE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
F THE INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION, ASSISTED 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1930 


Two Weeks’ Intercession in Education 
June 9-June 21 


First Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
June 21-July 29 
Second Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
July 29-August 30 
Eight Weeks’ Science Courses 
June 16-August 9 


COME TO CINCINNATI 


FOR ABLE INSTRUCTION FOR RECREATION AND INSPIRATION 


Regular faculty supplemented by distinguished Campus on beautiful hill-top site at beginning 
guest teachers. Classes of moderate size cover- of mile long Burnet Woods park. Grand opera 
ing every Liberal Arts major field, school ad- presented by distinguished artists nightly at 
ministration, kindergarten, elementary, junior nearby Zoological Gardens, at moderate prices. 
high and senior high, health and physical educa- Magnificent Cincinnati Art Museum just opened 
tion, measurements, music, sight conservation, since enlargement. Excursions on Ohio River 
guidance. Individual program worked out to- and to Kentucky scenic attractions. On the 
wards A. B., B. Sc., A. M., Ph. D. Intersession campus: tennis, swimming pools, gymnasia, free 
for teachers whose schools close early, with lectures and musical recitals. National League 
Lucy Gage (Peabody) on Childhood Education, baseball. Other attractions typical of a great 
Goodwin B. Watson (Columbia) on Psychology city. Living conditions excellent. Dormitories, 
of Character. Demonstration school on campus. University commons. 

138 courses. Placement bureau. 


For bulletin address 
DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 
University of .Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati: Home of Music and Art 
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